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saaple  into  degrees  of  cossitsent  to  detersine  the  sost 
successful  predictors  of  retention  and  sotivation.  It  was 
found  that  an  individuals  length  of  service  and  the 
perception  of  the  cossand's  concern  for  hunan  resources  were 
consistently  sore  powerful  predictors  than  the  concern  for 
1 salary,  status,  and  educational  opportunities. 

Profiles  of  the  four  categories  of  cossitsent  are 
developed  which  provide  insight  into  which  individuals  can 
sore  likely  be  retained  in  service.  The  profiles  suggest 
areas  in  which  organisations  can  sove  to  isprove  upon 
retention  and  sotivation. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  concept  of  organization 
cossitsent  discloses  a broader  range  of  effective  policy 
choices  than  nodels  presently  available. 
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With  the  return  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  to  an 
all-volunteer  force,  the  issues  of  personnel  retention  and 
turnover  have  becoee  of  paraaount  iaportance  to  those 
defense  policy-aakers  responsible  for  raising  and 
aaintaining  the  ailitary  services.  For  those  responsible  for 
the  ailitary  health  care  delivery  systea,  the  issues  have 
becoae  acute.  A shortage  of  skilled  personnel — especially 
physicians — serving  in  the  ailitary  aedical  departments 
could  encuaber  force  readiness,  constrain  the  options 
available  in  aeeting  contingencies  and  affect  personnel 
aorale  through  the  abridgment  of  a presumably  attractive 
benefit  of  service. 

The  historically  high  turnover  rate  aaong  ailitary 
physicians  and  other  health  professionals  has  provided  an 
iapetus  for  a reexaaination  of  the  present  structure  of  the 
ailitary  health  care  systea.  Studies  to  date  have  generally 
focused  on  two  areas:.  (1)  deteraining  what  Bight  increase  the 
attractiveness  of  ailitary  health  care  as  an  eaployaent 
opportunity  and  a career  alternative (Braunstein,  1974; 
Devine,  1973;  Present's  Commission.  1970;  Baker,  1969; 
and  Dornan,  1969);  and  (2) deteraining  how  to  increase  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  ailitary  health  care 
delivery  systea  in  view  of  scarce  resources  (Giauque,  Derr, 
Eoyang  and  Harris,  1576;  ifrg  (limitary  Health  Care  study. 

1975;  Biftllfc  £lU2ftAftl  4Uzl2lll&tSS£  Zft3&  E2CSf  &5£2£t» 
1973)  . 

In  response  to  the  threat  posed  by  the  decision  to  end 
ailitary  conscription,  the  ailitary  services  initiated  a 


nuaber  of  programs  aimed  ' at  improving  the  recruiting  and 
retention  of  health  professionals  and  creating  working 
conditions  which  improve  their  efficiency  and  enlarge  their 
professional  challenge.  Principally,  these  have  involved 
increasing  the  nuaber  of  scholarships  in  the  health 
professions  in  return  for  a specified  nuaber  of  years  of 
active  service;  establishment  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences  to  increase  the  national 
supply  of  health  professionals;  the  addition  of  a variable 
incentive  pay  for  physicians  and  dentists  in  order  to  narrow 
the  disparity  with  their  civilian  counterparts;  and 
acceleration  of  the  medical  facility  construction  or 
modernization  program  to  update  outmoded  facilities. 

Paralleling  innovations  in  the  civilian  sector  aimed  at 
rationalizing  the  provision  of  medical  care,  the  services 
also  established  programs  to  integrate  the  energing 
intermediate-level  health  care  provider  roles  of  physician's 
assistant  and  nurse  practitioner  into  the  traditional  health 
care  team.  These  roles  and  their  functions  have  been 
thoroughly  described  elsewhere  (Giaugue,  et  .al. . 1976) . 

One  deficiency  ip  the  studies  to  date  has  been  the  focus 
on  guantitative  aspects  of  retention  and  turnover  while 
setting  aside  the  gualitative  dimension  of  personal 
commitment.  If  the  services  are  concerned  about  maintaining 
a high-caliber  heelth  care  system  made  up  of  highly 
motivated  permonnel  providing  all  levels  of  care,  the  effect 
of  organisation  policy  and  practices  on  an  individual's 
willingness  to  devote  his  best  efforts  to  the  mission  and 
tasks  of  the  organization  must  also  be  considered.  This  is 
inportant  regardless  of  the  service  member's  decision  on 
whether  or  not  to  sake  the  military  a career. 

Since  the  military  medical  departments  are  in  open 
competition  with  tire  civilian  sector  for  medical  manpower. 


the  irmed  Forces  need  organizations  which  can  attract  and 
retain  sufficient  numbers  of  aedical  personnel  at  ainiaua 
cost  while  meeting  the  overall  objectives  of  the  health  care 
system.  The  design,  implementation,  or  modification  of 
programs  by  the  military  aedical  departments  to  do  this  in 
the  all-volunteer  era  requires  an  understanding  of  those 
factors  which  affect  an  individual's  decision  on  initial  or 
continued  participation  in,  or  withdrawal  from,  military 
service.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  identify  the 
relative  contribution  of  certain  organization,  role-related 
and  personal  variables  to  the  development  of  commitment  to  a 
career  in  military  health  care. 
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II.  ORGANISATION  COMMITMENT  AND  JOB  BET3NTION 


A.  EMPLOYMENT,  RETENTION  AND  TURNOVER 


Because  of  the  cpsts  associated  with  turnover,  eaployers 
traditionally  have  sought  to  identify  and  remedy,  when 
possible,  the  causes  for  voluntary  personnel  attrition. 
Inherent  in  such  an  approach  is  the  assumption  that  turnover 
can  be  controlled  and,  thus,  held  to  soae  minimum. 
Researchers  have  often  dealt  with  this  proposition  by  using 
eaployee  turnover  as  a criterion  measure  in  studying  the 
consequences  of  personnel  programs  or  aanagement  practices. 
However,  Flowers  and  Hughes  (1973)  have  alternatively 
suggested  that  a consideration  of  at  least  equal  importance 
in  controlling  turnover  is  determining  why  people  stay:  "If 
a company  wants  to  keep  its  employees,  then  it  should  also 
study  the  reasons  for  retention  and  continuation,  and  work 
to  reinforce  these" (p. 49) . 


1 . foe  Decision  to  foyt j,cipflte 

Motivational  theorists  such  as  Maslov,  McClelland 
and  Herzberg  have  argued  that  in  addition  to  economic  needs, 
jobs  also  function  to  meet  psychic  and  social  needs.  Such 
needs  include  self-actualization,  self-esteem,  autonomy, 
achievement,  power,  affiliation,  and  security.  Rithin  the 
construct  of  the  Barnard-Simon-March  "induceaents- 
contributions"  theory  (March  and  Simon,  1970) , work 
organizations  can  secure  the  participation  of  employees 
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through  the  offering  of  inducements  (pay,  recognition, 
prestige,  etc.)  which  variously  satisfy  these  needs  in 
exchange  for  the  employees'  contribution  (tine,  effort,  lost 
opportunities,  etc.)  to  the  activities  of  the  organizations. 
Since  it  is  reasonable  to  assune  that  values,  aotives  or 
preferences  differ  asong  individuals,  the  decision  of  any 
given  individual  to  participate  in  an  organization  will  be  a 
function  of  the  induceaents-contribution  balance  as  aeasured 
by  the  individual's  personal  standards. 

Individual  differences  in  attitudes  also  help  to 
account  for  the  aanner  in  which  people  select  the  type  of 
work  they  will  perforn.  Building  on  the  expectancy  nodel 
developed  by  Vrooa  (1964,  1966) , Lawler  (1973)  noted  that 
for  any  given  individual  the  basic  work-participation 
decisions  of  occupation-choice  and  job-choice  are  influenced 
by  the  attractiveness  of  the  outcoaes  perceived  by  the 
individual  as  associated  with  the  work  and  the  probable 
organization  setting.  However,  because  people  often  see 
little  possibility  of  entering  and  succeeding  in  the 
occupation  they  perceive  as  goat  attractive 
(occupation- preference) , or  securing  and  retaining  the  job 
they  find  aost  attractive  (job-preference)  , they  generally 
choose  an  occupation  of  sufficiently  attractive  outcoaes 
wherein  they  perceive  a high  probability  of  success.  This 
is  in  agreeaent  with  the  position  of  Super,  Starishevsky, 
Batlin  and  Jordaan  (1963)  who  view  occupation-choice  as  an 
atteapt  by  the  individual  to  xealize  a self-inage.  Since 
the  range  of  potential  job  choices  tends  to  be  constrained 
by  the  occupation-choice  aade  by  an  individual,  the  type  of 
work  a person  prefers  aay  be  aore  prepotent  in  the 
work~participatioa  decision  process  than  a preference  for 
organization  setting. 
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2.  ns  ggsi§i°£  Qaatiaue  or 


Once  in  a job,  eaployees  tend  to  reeain  with  the 
organization  until  sone  force  causes  thes  to  leave.  March 
and  Sison  (1958)  attributed  this  to  "habituation".  Flowers 
and  Hughes  (1973) , adopting  a concept  fros  the  physicial 
sciences,  have  described  such  eaployee  behavior  as 
"inertia."  The  factors  which  say  affect  this  "inertia"  have 
been  found  to  consist  of  a complex  set  of  variables  usually 
involving  the  individual  and  his  or  her  relationship  with 
the  organization. 

In  sose  situations,  the  work- participation 
relationship  between  the  individual  and  the  organization  is 
attenuated  by  external  forces.  For  exaaple,  in  aany 
occupational  fields  actual  or  pseudo  apprenticeships  exist. 
During  these  periods  "novices"  aust  acquire  the  training  and 
experience  to  becoae  fully  eaployable  within  their  chosen 
occupation,  then  this  is  the  case,  the  decision  to  quit  has 
often  already  been  aade  by  the  individual  and  anticipated  by 
the  organization  when  an  outside  position  is  offered  and 
accepted.  The  only  question  that  renains  for  both  the 
eaployee  and  the  eapioyer  is  "when?" 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  is  that  voluntary 
personnel  turnover  tends  to  be  aediated  by  conditions  in  the 
general  econoay.  Hhen  the  econoay  is  in  an  upswing,  new  job 
opportunities  arise  fostering  eaployee  aobility;  however, 
when  the  econoay  turns  downward,  such  aobility  is  daapened 
by  the  threat  of  uneaployaent.  The  constraining  effect  of 
the  latter  condition  any  have  serious  iaplications  for  the 
eaploying  organization:  as  pointed  out  by  Lawler  (1973), 
"the  fact  that  a person  shows  up  for  work  tells  us  little 
about  what  he  will  do  once  he  is  there"  (p.88). 
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Consequently,  Flowers  and  Hughes  have  argued  that  the  best 
Interests  of  the  organization  are  served  by  the  cultivation 
of  a relationship  where  employees  w^pt  to  stay  rather  than 
hav?  is  stay. 

The  first  rudisentary  indication  that  the 
organization  sight  be  able  to  build  such  a relationship  with 
its  esployees  emerged  from  the  studies  that  Nayo  (1933)  and 
Boethlisberger  and  Dickson  (1939)  carried  out  at  the 
Hawthorne  works  of  the  Western  Electric  Company.  These 
researchers,  following  up  on  work  begun  in  1924  by 
efficiency  experts  searching  for  an  optimal  combination  of 
working  conditions  to  stimulate  production  activity,  found 
that  the  most  significant  factors  affecting  organizational 
productivity  involved  human  aspects  rather  than  physicial  or 
pecuniary  conditions  of  work.  Specifically,  they  noted  that 
the  interpersonal  relationships  that  developed  among 
employees  on  the  job  and  management's  interest  in  both  the 
individual  and  the  work  group  positively  affected  employee 
attitudes  toward  the  work  and  satisfied  the  previously  unmet 
needs  for  affiliation,  competence  and  achievement  (Hersey 
and  Blanchard,  1972)'. 

Subsequently,  in  an  attempt  to  consolidate  findings 
and  provide  direction  to  a growing  body  of  research  into  the 
behavioral  dynamics  of  the  work  environment,  Brayfield  and 
Crockett  (1955)  focused  on  the  relationship  of  employee 
attitudes  and  performance.  Finding  little  association 
between  employee  job  satisfaction  and  productivity,  but  a 
significant  though  complex  relationship  between  employee 
dissatisfaction  and  turnover,  they  suggested  that  research 
focus  on:  (1)  the  causes,  correlates  and  consequences  of 
job  satisfaction,  per  se.  and  (2)  the  differential  effect  of 
particular  kinds  of  management  practices  upon  the  attitudes 
and  performances  of  workers  with  different  motives, 
aspirations  and  expectations  (p.  421). 
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Following  publication  of  the  Brayfield  and  Crockett 
article,  a profusion  of  research  into  the  nature  and  causes 
of  job  satisfaction  and  the  consequences  of  organization 
practices  yielded  a theoretical  fraaework  in  which  the 
work- participation  decision  process  has  been  studied.  March 
and  Siaon  (1970)  postulated  that  the  induceaents- 
contributions  balance  is  a function  of  two  aajor  coaponents: 
(1)  the  perceived  desirability  of  leaving  the  organization, 
and  (2)  the  perceived  ease  of  aovenent  fron  the 
organization.  On  the  basis  of  substantial  evidence  already 
in  existence,  they  believed  that  the  priaary  deter ainant  of 
the  first  component  was  the  level  of  eaployee  satisfaction 
with  a vide  range  of  relatively  distinct  aspects  of  the  job. 
The  second  conponeqt  prinarily  involved  the  enployee's 
perception  of  the  external  eaploynent  environment,  i.e., 
what,  if  any,  opportunities  existed  elsewhere  in  which  a 
greater  return  could  be  realized  in  view  of  the  alternatives 
foregone.  March  and  Siaon  noted,  however,  that  activation  of 
the  second  ccaponent  was  often  linked  directly  to  the  first: 


The  greater  the  individual's  satisfaction  with  his 

2ob,  the  less  the  propensity  to  search  for 
lternative  jobs;  in  general, 

fritical  level  of  satisfaction  a 

s,  quite  restricted  and  below  which 
quite  extensive... [ Therefore], 
makes  movement  more  desirao 
sti aula ting  search)  aakes  it 
(p.121). 


on.  above  which  search 
dissatisfaction 


will  be  a 
ear ch  is 


le  and  also  (by 
appear  aore  feasible 


Much  of  the  work  on  retention  and  turnover  has 
centered  on  the  importance  of  job  satisfaction  factors 
within  the  intrinsic-extrinsic  dichotoay  of  Herzberg's 
Motivation-Hygiene  Theory.  Atchison  and  Lefferts  (1972), 
asserted  that  the  extrinsic  rewards  over  which  the 
organization  has  the  greatest  control  aost  clearly  affect 
the  perceived  equity  of  the  induceaents-contributions 
balance,  and  demonstrated  that  these  factors  were  better 
predictors  of  turnover  than  were  intrinsic  factors.  However, 
Karp  and  Hickson  (i1973) , drawing  on  a sample  of  the  black 
working  poor  (as  opposed  to  Air  Force  officers  in  the 
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Atchison  and  Leffert  saaple)  found  that  the  extrinsic 
factors,  while  significantly  related  to  turnover,  had 
slightly  less  inpact  than  did  deprivation  of  the  intrinsic 
factors.  These  conflicting  results  are  probably  the  result 
of  nethods  and  saapling  differences.  Based  on  a review  of 
the  literature,  Healey  (1970)  found  that  the  intrinsic 
factors  generally  accounted  for  aore  of  the  variance  in  job 
satisfaction  than  did  the  extrinsic  factors. 

1 variety  of  other  potentially  useful  predictors 
such  as  personality  variables  and  organization  structure 
have  been  tested  and  reviewed  without  any  consistent  results 
(Troon,  1964;  Schuh,  1967)  . Parris  (1971)  hypothesized 
and  tested  a predictive  aodel  of  turnover  which  took  into 
account  various  aspects  of  the  organizational  environaent. 
Based  on  a aulti-organizational  saaple  of  eaployed 
scientists  and  engineers,  he  found  that  turnover  was  aost 
strongly  associated  with:  (1)  the  feeling  that  it  would 
help  a person's  career,  (2)  low  organizational  provisions 
for  rewarding  performance,  and  (3)  lower  age  and  technical 
aaturity.  However,  because  aany  of  Farris'  predictors  were 
effective  in  one  organization  but  not  in  others.  Kraut 
(1975)  has  suggested  that  the  conplexities  of  organizational 
and  individual  variables  do  not  persit  the  developsent  of  a 
general  sodel  predicting  turnover.  In  turn.  Kraut  argued  and 
desonstrated  in  a longitudinal  study  that  the  best  estisate 
of  turnover  can  cose  froa  the  enployee's  direct  estisate  of 
his  future  tenure. 

Proceeding  fron  the  assusption  that  esployee 
behavior  is  largely  determined  by  the  sotive  strength  of 
certain  outcoaes,  Kroon  (1970)  abstracted  fros  the 
literature  four  classes  of  variables  that  appeared  to 
deteraine  a person's  attitude  toward  his  role  in  an 
organization  and  the  probability  that  he  would  leave  it. 
These  are  (p.  102)  s 
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1.  The  anounts  of  particular  classes  of 
outcomes  such  as  pay.  status,  acceptance  and 
influence,  attained  6y  the  person  as  a conseguence 
of  his  occupancy  of  that  role. 


2.  The  strength  of  a person's  desire  or 
aversion  for  outcomes  in  these  classes. 


3.  The  asounts  of  these  outcomes  believed  by 
the  person  to  be  received  by  comparable  others. 


4.  The  anounts  of  these  outcones  which  the 
person  expected  to  receive  or  has  received  at 
earlier  points  in  tine. 


In  a sore  recent  review  of  the  literature.  Porter 
and  Steers  (1973)  identified  four  general  categories  of 
levels  within  an  organization  in  which  factors  affecting  the 
eaployee's  decision  to  continue  or  withdraw  could  be  found: 
(1) organization-wide  (pay  and  pronotion  policies,  etc.),  (2) 
the  enployee's  inaediate  work  group,  (3)  the  content  of  the 
job,  and  (4)  the  person  hiaself.  While  reporting  that 
substantial  evidence  continued  to  support  the  contention 


that  overall  satisfaction  is  an  important  deterainant  of  the 
individual's  participation  decision,  they  pointed  to  the 


importance  of  the  concept  of  net  expectations  in 
decision  process: 


...each  individual  is  seen  as 
eaployaent  situation  his 
expectations  for  h‘ 

composition  of  the  individual's  expectation 
it  Is  important  that  those  factors 
substantially  met  if  the  emplofeS  is  to  feel 
w^thwhile  to  remain  with  the  organizati 


bringing  to  the 
his  own  unigue  set  of 
his  job. .. Whatever  the 
ndividual's  expectati 


set, 

tt  t: 
on  (p. 


the 


The  complexity  of  the  work«participation  decision 
process  is  borne  out  by  the  only  moderate,  but  statistically 
significant,  correlations  (usually  less  than  .40) 
consistently  reported  between  employee  dissatisfaction  and 
turnover  (Locke,  1976)  • If  there  is  some  critical  level 
within  the  satisfaction  continuua  (as  noted  previously  in 
regard  to  the  hypotheses  of  March  and  Siaon)  and  other  work 
attitudes  within  which  an  enployee  becomes  inclined  to 
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withdraw  but  yet  does  not  leave  the  organization,  it  becoaes 
iaportant  to  consider  the  possibility  of  an  intervening 
variable  as  aediating  the  eaployee's  work-participation 
decision.  One  such  variable  aay  be  organizational 
coaaitaent. 


B.  ORGANIZATION  COHBITMENT 


Discussions  in  the  literature  of  individuals'  behavior 
in  organizations  often  include  guestions  about  group 
"loyalty,"  "identification"  with  the  organization,  and 
"coaaitaent."  Seldon  are  these  concepts  precisely 
described.  They  are  useful  nonetheless  in  discussing  the 
fact  that  soae  individuals  reaain  in  an  occupation  or 
organization  while  others  do  not.  The  tera  coaaitaent  is 
prevalent  in  the  literature  on  behavior  in  organizations  and 
aost  notably  so  in  that  dealing  with  labor  turnover  and 
retention. 

Becker  (1960)  noted  that  a broad  spectrua  of  uses  and 
aeanings  is  attached  to  coaaitaent.  In  atteapting  to 
explain  coaaitaent  in  a sociological  sense,  Becker  proposed 
that  the  aore  one  has  invested  in  an  organization  and  thus 
could  lose  by  leaving  it,  the  greater  the  personal 
coaaitaent  to  the  organization.  This  is  essentially  a 
social  psychological  process  involving  structural  eleaents. 
These  structural  eleaents  proaote  the  asking  of  investaeats 
or  side  bets  which  have  the  effect  of  holding  an  individual 
to  a consistent  line  of  activity.  The  bets  are  placed  on 
the  "side"  in  the  sense  that  they  are  secondary  to  the 
priaary  exchange  of  labor  for  wages  and  that  these  bets 
represent  soaething  of  value  previously  not  directly  related 
to  the  activity  in  gaeation. 
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Becker's  notion  of  side  bets  thus  adds  the  dinension  of 
tine  to  the  exchange  principle  of  the  Barnard-Siaon-Harch 
induceaents-contributions  nodel  of  participation  (Hrebiniak 
and  Alutto,  1972).  If  an  eaployee's  inclination  to  reaain 
vith  or  leave  an  organization  is  predicaxed  on  the 
revards-costs  balance  perceived  to  exist  at  any  particular 
aoaent,  the  accrual  of  intangible  inducenents  that  reach 
naturity  and  have  potential  pay-off  only  vith  tenure  nay 
tend  to  shift  the  balance  in  favor  of  renaining. 
Accordingly,  side  bets  nay  be  vieved  as  nitigating  both  the 
perceived  desirability  of  leaving  the  organization  and  the 
perceived  ease  of  aoeeaent  fron  the  organization. 

The  side  bet  franevork  is  useful  in  explaining  a range 
of  connon  situations^  The  individual  vho  is  reluctant  to 
leave  the  nilitary  prior  to  retirenent  has  side  bets 
invested  in  the  pension  which  would  be  lost  were  he  to  opt 
for  civilian  life.  Progression  through  the  ranks  and  the 
taking  on  of  greater  nanagerial  responsibility  act  to  place 
side  bets  in  the  sense  that  if  the  individual  elects  to 
leave  the  nilitary,  he  stands  to  loose  a niche  in  a fasiliar 
hierarchy. 

One  aajor  shortcosing  of  Becker's  explanation  is  that  it 
fails  to  differentiate  between  individuals  who  are  conaitted 
in  terns  of  being  willing  to  give  of  thesselves  in  pursuit 
of  organization  goals  and  those  individuals  who  are  so 
constrained  by  their  side  bets  that  the  costs  of  other 
alternatives  are  prohibitive.  The  foraer  group  will  be 
actively  coaaitted  aqd  the  latter  group  passively  coaaitted. 
Pros  the  standpoint  of  the  Becker  theory,  both  types  of 
individuals  exhibit  coaaitaent,  but  the  qualitative 
differences  aay  significantly  influence  organization 
outcones  beyond  aere  retention.  It  can  be  easily  iaagined 
that  the  passively  coaaitted  would  exhibit  little  enthusiasa 
for  organization  objectives.  Indeed,  if  one  is  functioning 
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with  not  such  Bote  than  a posture  of  being  resigned  to  the 
inevitable,  a significant  contribution  toward  productivity 
and  efficiency  seeas  reaote. 

The  difference  between  active  coaaitaent  and  passive 
coaaitaent  is  psychological.  However,  Bitzer  and  Trice 
(1969)  contend  that  the  psychological  phenoaenon  of 
organization  coaaitaent  does  not  occur  priaarily  as  a result 
of  the  influence  of  structural  eleaents  as  Becker  would  have 
it.  ihile  they  do  acknowledge  the  influence  of  side  bets, 
these  authors  hold  that  an  individual  first  coaaits  hiaself 
to  an  occupation  in  an  atteapt  to  Bake  his  work  life 
aeaningful.  Then  to  the  extent  that  the  occupation  is 
unable  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  individual,  coanitaent  to 
the  organization  develops.  Organization  coaaitaent  is  seen 
as  being  inversely  related  to  occupation  coaaitaent.  In 
this  line  of  reasoning,  factors  such  as  those  indicated  by 
Becker  serve,  over  tine,  to  strengthen  the  coaaitaent. 


In  support  of  this  arguaent,  Sheldon  (1971)  found  that 
for  aen  in  professional  occupations,  social  involveaents 
with  the  organization  increased  the  coaaitaent  to  the 
organization  while  reinforcing  the  effect  of  investaents. 
These  social  involveaents  tended  to  lessen  the  negative 
effects  of  professional  coaaitaent.  Moreover,  she  observed 
that  professionals  with  high  coaaitaent  to  the  profession 
tended  not  to  be  coaaited  to  the  organization.  She  states: 
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The  iaplication  would  seen  to  be  that  the  influence 
professional  coaaitaent  on  organization  coaaitaent 
curvilinear  over  tine  with  social  involveaents  acting  as 
aoderating  variable. 
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Similarly,  the  descriptions  of  cossopolitan  and  local 
role  orientations  (Gouldner,  1957)  would  sees  to 
substantiate  Sheldon,' s observation.  Gouldner  sunnarized 
cosmopolitans  as  follows:  "Those  lover  on  loyalty  to  the 
eaploying  organization,  higher  on  coaeitaent  to  their 
specialized  role  skills,  and  aore  likely  to  use  an  outer 
reference  group  orientation."  Locals  are  described  as 
possessing  opposite  characteristics. 

One  aajor  study  tested  the  cosaopolitan— local  dichotoay 
aaong  a grcup  of  professional  nurses  (Bennis,  Berkovitz, 
Affinito,  and  Halone.,  1958)  and  obtained  results  exactly 
opposite  to  that  expected  froa  the  theory.  This  fact  can  be 
explained  by  the  preconceptions  regarding  the  nursing 
profession  held  by  the  researchers  and  their  & priori 
application  cf  Gouldner 's  classifications.  Their  error  was 
in  assuaing  that  the  profession  of  nursing  follows  the  aore 
faailiar  aodel  of  the  medical  profession  in  which 
cosaopolitan  physicians  identify  quite  strongly  with  a 
recognized  outside  reference  group  such  as  the  JLaerican 
College  of  Orthopedic  Surgeons.  In  fact,  the  nursing 
profession  is  not  so  well  integrated  as  a profession  that 
outside  reference  groups  are  revelant.  To  the  surprise  of 
the  researchers,  the  cosaopolitan  group  was  found  to  be 
those  nurses  inside  the  organization  who  had  becoae  part  of 
nursing  adainistration  and  the  locals  were  those  engaged  in 
the  delivery  of  direct  patient  care.  Regardless  of  whether 
the  researchers  fully  understood  the  profession  they  were 
studying  or  how  the  Gouldner  labels  were  originally  applied, 
a fairly  clear  dichotoay  was  found.  In  effect,  the  study 
deaonstrates  that  Gouldner 's  concept  is  valid  for  one  of  the 
health  professions. 

Other  variables  have  been  shown  to  be  related  positively 
to  the  developaent  of  organizational  coaaitnent.  Lee  (1971) 
deaonstrated  that  aeong  professional  scientists,  coaaitnent 


to  the  organization  vas  a function  of  a range  of  coaplex 
variables  including  perceived  opportunity  for  achieveaent, 
perceived  prestige  of  the  profession,  overall  relations  with 
aanageaent,  and  prestige  within  the  organization.  It  was 
discovered  that  aaong  those  scientists  with  a low  coaaitaent 
to  the  organization,  there  was  a greater  propensity  to  leave 
the  organization.  High  coaaitaent  vas  found  to  be 
associated  with  increased  productivity,  job  satisfaction  and 
increased  aotivation. 


C.  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OP  JOB  SATISFACTION  TO  ORGANIZATION 
COBH ITU ENT 


The  ezistance  of  a relationship  between  job  satisfaction 
and  organization  coaaitaent  has  been  noted  above  (Lee, 
1971).  Although  the  direction  of  the  relationship  is 
unspecified,  the  inference  can  be  aade  that  job  satisfaction 
tends  to  strengthen  coaaitaent.  To  substantiate  this 
belief,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  briefly  to  the  literature  of 
job  satisfaction. 

Proa  the  aore  than  3,300  studies  on  the  subject  to  date 
(Locke,  1976),  it  would  appear  ttfat  job  satisfaction  has,  at 
a ainiaua,  seven  iaportant  diaensions.  Honan* s suaaary  of 
the  literature  (.1970)  indicates  that  whether  these 
diaensions  are  operationally  considered  a part  of  an 
over-all  job  satisfaction,  or  are  taken  as  discreet 
characteristics,  they  aost  freguently  are  classed  as  (a)  the 
content  of  the  work,  actual  tasks  perforaed,  and  control  of 
work;  (b)  supervision  of  the  direct  sort;  (c)  the 
organization  and  its  aanageaent;  (d)  opportunities  for 
advanceaent;  (e)  pay  and  other  financial  benefits; 
(f)  co-workers;  and  (g)  working  conditions.  Additionally, 
the  conplezity  of  satisfaction  suggests  that  it  is  related 


to  both  situational  and  daaographic  variables. 


Job  satisfaction  as  a desirable  end  in  itself  has  been 
extensively  explored  in  order  to  determine  its  antecedents. 
Attention  has  recently  turned  to  viewing  satisfaction  as  a 
deterainant  of  job  perforaance  behaviors  (Ronan,  1970; 
Seashore  6 Taber,  1975;  Locke,  1976) . In  taking  note  of 
this  fact.  Seashore  and  Taber  observe,  "...there  is  very 
little  theory  and  eapirical  data  about  the  consequences  of 
which  satisfaction  is  regarded  as  a causal  antecedent" 
(p.  358) . 

Various  outcoae  variables  have  been  linked  to  job 
satisfaction.  tferniaont  (1972)  identifies  absenteeism, 
personnel  turnover,  effort,  and  productivity  asong  others  as 
outcoaes  of  his  eodel  of  job  satisfaction.  Of  these 
variables,  only  absentee iss  and  turnover  have  been 
consistently  related  to  satisfaction  (Locke,  1976; 
Vrooa,  1964).  As  Locke  points  out,  satisfaction  has  no 
direct  effect  on  productivity,  and  that  under  certain 
circuastances,  productivity  aay  very  well  influence 
satisfaction. 

The  relationship  of  satisfaction  to  personnel  turnover 
is  acknowledged  by  Porter  and  Steers  (1973) . They  note  that 
of  14  studies,  13  have  shown  significant  negative 
relationships.  One  of  these  studies  (Atchison  & Lefferts, 
1972)  deaonstrated  that  aiong  Air  Force  pilots,  Gouldner's 
distinction  significantly  influenced  the  interpretation  of 
the  results.  Locals  were  found  to  be  auch  more  likely  to 
remain  in  the  organization  than  were  cosaopolitans.  This 
would  suggest  that  in  order  to  explain  adequately  personnel 
retention,  job  satisfaction,  alone  is  insufficient. 
Coaaitaent  to  the  organization  must  also  be  considered. 

In  support  of  this  position,  research  by  Flowers  and 


Hughes  (1973)  is  of  interest.  Unlike  previous  studies  of 
satisfaction.  Plovers  and  Hughes  took  note  of  those 
individuals  who  vere  dissatisfied  with  the  job  but  chose, 
nevertheless,  to  reaain  vith  the  organization.  This  group 
vas  found  to  attribute  their  staying  primarily  to  faaily  and 
financial  considerations.  The  parallel  to  the  accrual  of 
side  bets  committing  thea  to  the  organization  is  important 
here.  Plovers  and  Hughes  note  further,  "These  employees  are 
excellent  exaaples  of  personnel  vho  have  not  affected  the 
turnover  statistics  but  vho  have  left  the  company, 
psychologically,  long  ago"  (p.  56)  . This  group  of 
committed,  but  dissatisfied,  employees  describes  the 
passively  committed.  It  may  be  that  the  failure  to  take 
into  account  the  distinction  betveen  passive  and  active 
commitment  explains  the  inconsistency  of  relationships 
betveen  productivity  and  job  satisfaction  noted  earlier. 


0.  STHUCTUBE  AMO  ORGANIZATION  COMMITMENT 


The  multiplicity  of  variables  associated  vith 
organization  commitment  has  been  extensively  revieved  by 
Hrebiniak  and  Alutto  (1972) . Their  research  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  role-related  factors  vere  of  primary 
importance  in  explaining  organization  commitment.  The 
argument  is  advanced  that  role  tension  and  ambiguity  as  veil 
as  uncertainty  results  in  decreased  commitment  to  the  work 
organization  by  increasing  the  attractiveness  of 
extraorganization  alternatives.  They  note  further  that  the 
interactive  effects  of  personal  and  organization  variables 
are  crucial  to  understanding  the  complexity  of  the 
consitment  process.  This  viev  vould  appear  vholly 
consistent  vith  the  belief  that  commitaent  is  structurally 
related  as  indicated  by  Becker,  Sheldon,  and  March  and 
Sinon. 


1 . QcgantSaU.9B  Static tu£e 


The  relationship  of  coanitnent  to  structural 
processes  within  the  organization  operates  at  two  levels  of 
analysis.  At  the  organization  level,  structure  encompasses  a 
nuaber  of  dimensions.  These  dimensions  have  been  variously 
categorized  to  include:  structuring  of  activities, 
concentration  of  authority,  line  control  of  workflow,  and 
size  of  supportive  component  (Pugh,  Hickson,  Hinings,  and 
Turner,  1968) ; structuring  of  role  activities,  authority 
system,  status  system,  and  configuration  of  roles  in  the 
structure  (Payne  and  Pugh,  1976). 

From  an  analytic  point  of  view,  these  dimensions 
capture  the  essential  characteristics  of  an  organization  and 
allow  for  descriptive  comparisons  to  be  made  among 
organizations.  These  are  the  factors  which  determine  the 
framework  of  the  organization  to  which  one  becomes 
committed.  These  dimensions  define  limits  in  terms  of  the 
status,  authority,  and  job  content  which  are  open  to  the 
individual  and  in  turn  determine  what  options  for 
investments  and  side  bets  are  available.  Whether  the 
individual  elects  to  exercise  those  options  is  not  in 
question  at  this  point;  it  is  enough  to  recognize  that  the 
nature  of  the  organization  is  a principal  determinant  of 
many  of  these  options.  • 


2.  QtflflateaUoa  Cligate 


On  a personal  level,  structure  again  becomes 
influential  in  terms  of  its  perceived  impact  upon  the 
individual.  This  perception  of  what  the  organization  is  has 
been  termed,  organization  climate.  Organization  climate. 
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like  structure,  can  be  dissected  into  various  components  of 

which  the  perception  of  structure  is  just  one  aspect. 

Litwin  and  Stringer  (1968)  identified  nine  components  of 

organization  climate  including  reward,  responsibility,  risk, 

warmth,  support,  standards,  conflict,  and  identity  in 

addition  to  structure.  Schneider  and  Snyder  (1975),  in 

their  treatment  of  the  climate  concept  have  stated: 

It  is.  then,  a global  impression  of  what  the 
organization  is.  The  global  nature  of 
organizational  climate,  however,  in  no  way 

{uggests  that  the  concept  is  unidxaensional.. . each 
nalvidual  perceives  or  conceptualizes  his 

organization  in  any  number  of  ways,  depending  upon 
the  context  and  the  set  of  information  about  the 
grganization  which  is  operative  for  that 
individual... Further,  organizational  climate 
perceptions  are  descriptive  of  conditions  that 
exist  in  the  work  ef7T7onment. . . ; the  perceptions 
are  not  evaluative  or  affective. ...[ emphasis 
theirs]  (p.  319). 

This  description  points  to  the  possibility  that 
climate  perceptions  are  influenced  by  the  extent  to  which  an 
individual  has  access  to  information  about  the  organization. 
Porter  and  Lawler  (1965)  in  a review  of  literature  relevant 
to  structural  influences  on  job  attitudes  found  substantial 
evidence  to  support  the  belief  that  perceptions  of  the 
organization  are  dependent  upon  where  the  individual  is  in 
relation  to  the  hierarchy.  (lore  recently,  Newman  (1975) 
empirically  corroborated  this  fact  and  suggested  that  the 
position  occupied  by  the  individual  in  the  organization 
space  provided  a particular  work  environment  and  set  of 
organization  experiences  upon  which  to  base  his  perceptions. 

The  nature  of  the  relationship  of  climate  to 
satisfaction  has  beep  raised  by  Johannesson  (1973)  who  takes 
the  position  that  the  two  concepts  are  redundant  measures  of 
one  variable.  Schneider  and  Snyder  argue  that  climate  and 
satisfaction  are  both  logically  and  empirically  distinct 
provided  that  both  variables  are  properly  conceptualized  and 
appropriately  assessed.  Given  that  organization  climate  is 
an  individualistic  description  of  existing  work  conditions. 
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they  view  job  satisfaction  as  an  evaluation  of  the  work 
conditions  which  are  filtered  through  the  individual's  own 
set  of  values,  norss  and  expectations.  Litvin  and  Stringer 
first  postulated  the  filtration  concept,  regarding 
organization  cliaata  as  a filtration  process  of  structural 
realities.  LaFollette  and  sins  (1975)  carried  the  Litvin  and 
Stringer  notion  further  by  saying  that  perceptions  of  the 
work  environment  arouse  "...motivation  which,  in  turn, 
causes  emergent  behavior  resulting  in  various  conseguences 
for  the  organization  such  as:  satisfaction,  productivity  or 
perforaance,  and  retention  or  turnover"  (p.  259). 

Thus  the  structure  of  an  organization  inpinges  upon 
the  developaent  of  cossitaent  from  two  directions  and  from 
two  levels  of  analysis.  In  the  larger  sense,  the  structure 
of  the  organization  deteraines  the  character  and 
configuration  of  the  outcoses  available  to  the  enployee.  it 
the  opposite  end,  how  these  outcoses  are  perceived  by  the 
individual  relative  to  his  set  of  beliefs,  values,  noras  and 
expectations  influences  whether  he  will  opt  to  join,  remain 
in,  or  withdraw  froa  the  organization. 


E.  SOHBABI  AID  RESEARCH  OBJECTIVE 


In  suaaary,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  an 
individual's  decisioi*  of  how  and  where  to  work  is  mediated 
by  factors  other  than  the  basic  econonic  motive  alone. 
Personal  values,  needs  and  expectations  are  believed  to 
iapart  a significant  influence  on  the  work- participation 
decision,  fhile  people  uay  take  the  "best"  job  they  can  get 
at  aay  particular  aoeent,  continuation  in  the  job  is  subject 
to  its  being  consistent  with  one's  self-iaage  as  well  as  the 
nuances  of  tine:  people's  attitudes  change  as  do  an 
organise time's  policies  and  practices. 
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Ia  view  of  aa  assuaed  causality  betveea  orgaaizatioa 
policy  or  practice  and  eaployee  attitude  as  saaifested  ia 
job  behavior*  the  relationship  has  been  extensively  studied. 
Host  frequently,  research  has  focused  on  specific 
aspects — for  exasple,  the  sultiple  facets  of  job 
satisfaction,  or  the  structural  processes  which  prescribe 
the  organization  cliaate.  In  general,  such  research  has 
consistently  shown  a positive  relationship  between  job 
satisfaction  and  retention  while  the  relationship  between 
job  satisfaction  and  perforaance  has  reaained  obscure. 
Structural  processes  involving  the  organization  and  control 
of  work  and  the  reward  systen  have  been  found  to  affect 
retention  through  individuals*  perceptions  of  the  structure 
and  its  coapatibility  with  their  values  and  expectations, 
and  the  noras  for  their  roles. 

Despite  the  breadth  of  research  into  the  psychology  of 
work,  job  satisfaction,  role  developaent,  structure  of 
organizations  and  organization  cliaate,  no  single  work 
diaension  or  persoqal  attribute  has  proven  to  be  powerful 
enough  by  itself  to  explain  why  sone  eaployees  stay  while 
others  leave  the  organization.  If  a general  predictive  aodel 
of  eaployee  retention  is  to  be  successfully  constructed, 
there  first  aust  be  soae  way  to  organize  the  nuaerous 
factors  iapinging  on  the  work- participation  decision  so  that 
their  interrelationships  can  be  explored.  Organization 
coaaitaent,  although  an  abstraction,  appears  to  be  a logical 
and  appealing  variable  which  serves  to  organize  these 
factors  and  aediate  their  influence. 

Fig  1 illustrates  a conceptualization  of  the  organizing 
and  aediating  role  of  organization  coaaitaent.  The  arrows 
highlight  relationships  which  seen  aost  plausible  froa  the 
available  evidence,  but  do  not  necessarily  iaply  known 
causalities.  Hhile  the  personal  and  organizational  variables 
any  largely  be  aeasured  objectively,  their  interrelationship 
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is  aost  often  captured  subjectively  in  aeasures  of  job 
satisfaction  and  organization  cliaate  perceptions.  In  turn, 
the  validity  of  these  relationships  is  tested  against  3uch 
outcoaes  as  productivity,  retention  and  efficiency.  Because 
of  the  inconsistency  found  between  the  subjective  aeasures 
and  outcoaes,  viewing  organization  coaaitaent  as  a construct 
having  two  bipolar  diaensions — (1)  the  decision  to  reaain 
with  the  organization,  and  (2)  the  aotivation  to  work  in 
support  of  organization  aias — allows  for  grouping  of 
individuals  into  four  coaaitaent  categories:  first,  a group 

of  highly  activated  individuals  planning  to  reaain  with  the 
organization;  second,  a group  planning  to  reaain  but  poorly 
aotivated;  third,  a«  highly  aotivated  group  that  plans  to 
leave  the  organization;  and  fourth,  a group  of  poorly 
aotivated  individuals  who  intend  to  leave.  Analysis  of  the 
variables  contributing  to  organization  coaaitaent  in  teras 
of  these  four  categories  nay  reveal  relationships  and 
interactions  previously  obscured. 

While  the  aodel  suggests  nu serous  specific  propositions 

regarding  the  relationships  and  interactions  of  personal  and 

/ 

organizational  attributes  with  outcoaes,  this  study  focused 
on  the  construct  of  organization  coaaitaent  and  the  role  it 
plays  in  the  retention  of  ailitary  health  care  personnel. 
The  central  objective  of  the  research  described  in  the 
following  chapters  was  the  identification  of  the  relative 
contribution  certain  personal,  role~related  and 
organizational  variables  nake  to  the  developaent  of 
coaaitaent  to  a career  in  ailitary  health  care.  The 
underlying  assuaptions  were  that  for  each  role  studied, 
unigue  relationships  exist  between  the  individual  and  the 
organization  which  proaote  or  inhibit  the  developaent  of 
organization  coaaitaent,  and  that  these  relationships  are 
consistent  aaong  individuals  expressing  a siailar  degree  of 
coaaitaent  to  the  organization  . 
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III.  MBTflODOLOGT 


A.  COHDUCT  0?  THE  STUDY 


The  data  used  ia  this  study  were  obtained  in  conjunction 
with  a Departaent  of  Defense  sponsored  research  project  on 
the  effective  use  of  all  aeabers  of  the  ailitary  services' 
health  care  teans.  The  project  had  cone  about  as  a result 
of  interest  by  Defense  officials  in  an  evaluation  of 
prograns  iapleaented  by  the  ailitary  nedical  departnents  in 
response  to  the  problens  posed  by  the  all-volunteer  force. 

Hhile  the  appropriate  role  of  the  physician's  assistant 
vas  of  special  concern , there  were  concurrent  interests  in 
the  definition  of  appropriate  roles  for  all  aeabers  of  the 
ailitary  health  care  teas  and  the  effects  of  various 
organization  and  ailitary  policies  on  these  aeabers 
providing  nedical  support  to  the  araed  forces.  Following 
discussions  between  Hr.  David  Saith,  Director  of  Hanpower 
Beguireaents  for  the  Departaent  of  Defense,  and  a nuaber  of 
individuals  involved  in  health  care  research  at  the  Haval 
Postgraduate  School,  Hoaterey,  California,  a research 
strategy  vas  forsulated.  Four  broad  questions  forsed  the 
focal  interest  of  the  research  (Giauque,  Derr,  Eoyang,  and 
Harris,  1976):  (1)  how  are  the  nedical  personnel,  especially 
physician-ez tenders,  being  used  in  teras  of  tasks  perforsed, 
organization  setting,  and  type  of  patients  treated;  (2)  how 
do  these  tasks  correspond  to  the  training  received;  (3)  what 
are  the  effects  of  various  organization  conditions  (rules, 
structure#  norale,  status,  etc.)  on  the  optiaal  use  of  these 


personnel;  and  (4)  what  differences  exist  a song  the  various 
personnel  in  terss  of  current  use  and  potential  stealing 
froa  their  training. 

Supported  by  a research  grant  froa  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs),  the 
principal  investigators  iapleaented  their  research  strategy 
through  three  self-adainistered,  nail-return  questionnaires 
intended  for  distinct  sets  of  personnel:  (1)  the  ailitary 
health  care  providers  (physicians,  nurses,  nurse 
practitioners,  physician's  assistants,  and  aedical  corpsaen, 
etc.) ; (2)  personnel  involved  in  the  training  of  ailitary 
physician-extenders;  and  (3)  a snail  group  of  physicians  who 
would  serve  to  evaluate  the  relative  difficulty  of  various 
aedical  tasks  for  which  perforaance  frequency  responses  were 
requested  in  the  first  questionnaire.  The  inforaation 
gathered  in  the  questionnaire  survey  approach  was  augaented 
through  interviews  with  incuabents  of  the  various  roles  at 
several  ailitary  aedical  facilities. 

The  data  used  in  this  study  were  drawn  froa  the 
questionnaire  coapleted  by  the  various  health  care  providers 
of  the  Aray,  lavy  and  Air  Force.  The  questionnaire  (see 
Appendix  C)  called  for  151  responses  to  questions  pertaining 
to  the  respondent's  aedical  role  description,  aedical  task 
responsibilities,  work-related  attitudes,  descriptions  of 
others  in  his  worfc-group,  career  orientation,  and  certain 
deaographic  inforaation. 

During  early  1976,  packets  of  25  questionnaires  were 
seat  to  all  priaary  military  aedical  coaaands  within  the 
continental  Units  of  the  United  States.  In  a cover  letter, 
Coaaanding  Officers  were  faailiarized  with  the  objectives  of 
the  research  project  and  requested  to  distribute  the 
questionnaires  aaong  the  various  role  incuabents  serving  at 
their  aedical  facility  for  self-adainistration.  However,  no 


specific  guidelines  sere  given  to  assure  any  sort  of 
representative  sanple  of  the  population. 

Because  of  the  variations  in  aedical  facility  size  and 
staffing,  generalizing  froa  the  results  say  be  subject  to 
lisitation.  Moreover,  due  to  a substantially  larger  nunber 
of  iir  Force  installations,  the  nunber  of  Air  Force 
personnel  in  the  sanple  is  approxiaately  equal  to  the 
conbined  saaples  of  the  Amy  and  Navy.  However,  a 
sufficient  nunber  of  responses  were  received  for  each 
occupational  role  within  each  service  branch  to  facilitate 
analysis  both  within  each  service  and  aaong  services. 


B.  IBS  SAMPLE 


The  returned  questionnaires  yielded  a sanple  base  of 
2,595  cases  which  included  2,334  active  duty  nilitary 
aedical  personnel.  The  balance  of  the  sanple  was  aade  up  of 
civil  service  eaployees,  nilitary  personnel  not  responsible 
for  providing  patient  care,  or  questionnaires  returned  in 
unusable  fora,  aost  frequently  as  a result  of  aissing  or 
incoaplete  denographic  data.  The  response  rate,  nunber  of 
facilities  saapled  sad  total  nunber  of  subjects  per  service 
branch  were:  O.S.  Aray,  62  percent  returned  froa  37 
facilities  (1*568)  ; O.S.  levy,  75  percent  returned  froa  29 
facilities  (1*512):  and  O.S.  Air  Force,  60  percent  returned 
froa  94  facilities  (0*1,254) . 

The  occupational  groups  included  in  the  present  analysis 
are:  physician  (HD) , nursing  supervisor  (IS) , nurse  (l) , 
nurse  practitioner  (IP),  physician*s  assistant  (PA),  and 
aedical  corpsaan  (HH) • lursing  supervisors  were 
distinguished  froa  narses  in  the  study  due  to  the  functional 
differences  involved  in  the  roles.  lursing  supervisors 
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TABLE  1 

Characteristics  of  Sample  by  Hedical  Bole  by  Service  Branch 


Char acterist ic 

Bedical 

Bole 

BO 

MS 

M 

BP 

PA 

Hfl 

Ull 

1 

115 

53 

63 

86 

36 

215 

Percent  nale 

99% 

28% 

22% 

17% 

94% 

69% 

Hedian  age  in  years 

31 

38 

27 

28 

34 

27 

Hedian  years  served 

3 

15 

6 

7 

15 

6 

Bange,  years  service 

<1-32 

3-29 

<1-18  <1 

-20 

5-22 

<1-23 

Percent  professing 

27% 

85% 

40% 

50% 

83% 

52% 

career  intention 


JLa4a  |A12 


M 

132 

47 

45 

45 

52 

191 

Percent  sale 

97% 

4% 

24% 

20% 

98% 

73% 

fledian  age  in  years 

32 

43 

29 

30 

32 

23 

fledian  years  served 

3 

17 

7 

7 

13 

3 

Bange,  years  service 

<1-32 

2-25 

2-19 

<1-19 

5-23 

<1-19 

Percent  professing 

a 

v career  intention 

JUS*  Ul  IS £££ 

30% 

94% 

62% 

60% 

71% 

33% 

M 

316 

111 

84 

168 

157 

418 

Percent  sale 

98% 

8% 

14% 

10% 

99% 

88% 

Bedian  age  in  years 

31 

41 

32 

35 

* 33 

28 

Bedian  year a served 

2 

16 

8 

9 

14 

7 

Bange,  years  service 

<1-32 

<1-23 

<1-21 

<1-23 

5-26 

<1-27 

Percent  professing 
career  intention* 

29% 

86% 

56% 

74% 

73% 

57% 

a 

Career  intention  » years  of  service  pins  years  expecting 
to  stay  > 18. 
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generally  perfore  administrative  or  aanagerial  tasks  rather 
than  direct  patient  care  duties  associated  with  the  role  of 
the  nurse.  The  general  characteristics  of  each  role  saaple 
by  service  branch  considered  in  this  study  are  shown  in 
Table  1 above. 


C.  INSTBUBB STATION 


The  guestionnaire  eaployed  in  this  study  was  developed 
at  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School,  Bonterey,  California, 
expressly  for  the  purposes  cited  above.  Iteas  selected  for 
inclusion  in  the  guestionnaire  were  drawn  fros  existing 
instruaeats  when  possible.  (Cf.  Giaugue,  §£  al  for 
rationale  for  guestion  selection) . 

Although  not  every  iten  was  subjected  to  analysis  in  the 
present  study,  a description  of  the  various  segaents  of  the 
instrunent  is  appropriate.  Unless  a source  of  the  guestion 
is  given,  it  should  be  assuned  that  the  guestion  was 
designed  by  aeabers  of  the  priaary  research  teas.  Part  I 
relates  to  the  role  discription  and  job  setting  of  the 
respondent.  In  the  case  of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
providing  direct  care  to  patients.  Part  II  is  coaprised  of  a 
list  of  aedical  tasks  with  five-point  Likert-type  scales 
indicating  the  relative  freguency  the  individual  is  reguired 
to  perfora  each  task.  Part  III (A)  are  organisational 
cliaate  guestions  addressing  the  diaensions  of  coaaunication 
flow,  huaan  resources  eaphasis,  teaawork,  work  facilitation 
and  work  group  processes.  These  iteas  are  borrowed  froa  the 
Navy  Buaan  fiesource  Hanageaent  Survey  which  in  turn  had 
adapted  the  guestions  free  the  Survey  of  Organizations 
developed  by  the  Institute  for  Social  Besearch,  University 
of  Bichigaa. 
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Part  III (B)  is  directed  at  the  respondent's  perception 
of  various  structural  diaensions  such  as  foraalization, 
hierarch  of  authority,  and  specificity  of  rules  and 
procedures.  The  questions  follow  the  work  of  Hage,  Aiken, 
and  Barrett  (1971)  with  adaptions  aade  for  the  aedical 
setting.  Part  III(C)  is  an  assessaent  of  personal  influence 
in  deteraining  aedical  and  adainistrative  practices  and  the 
degree  of  influence  on  these  natters  attributed  to  other 
roles  in  the  work  setting.  Again,  sinilar  adaptation  fron 
the  Survey  of  Organisations  was  aade.  Part  III (D)  is  a 
aeasure  of  the  respondent's  perception  of  the  degree  of 
contribution  to  quality  aedical  care  aade  by  others. 
Part  III  (E)  contains  job  and  nilitary  career  satisfaction 
questions  taken  froa  the  Vavy  Hunan  Resource  Hanageaent 
Survey.  Part  IV  addresses  seven  aajor  career  values 
designed  to  describe  the  type  of  career  orientation  of  the 
respondent.  Part  V contains  denographic  data  and  asks  the 
respondent  to  indicate  how  such  longer  he  intended  to  reaain 
in  the  ailitary. 


0.  AHALISIS 


Since  the  data  available  for  use  in  this  study  were 
derived  froa  a ooe-tiae  questionnaire,  the  data  do  not  allow 
for  analysis  of  causality.  Horeover,  the  possible  existence 
of  high  suit icol linearity  aaong  the  variables  in  the  raw 
data  would  violate  the  crucial  assuaptions  of  the  aore 
powerful  analytic  techniques  such  as  path  analysis  and 
aultiple  regression. 


1*  CfltgggriziDa  the  Sample 


.1 


The  model  described  in  Chapter  II,  hypothesizes 
three  outcoses  of  organization  cosaitsent:  productivity, 
retention,  and  efficiency.  Of  the  three,  retention  is  the 
priaary  focus  here.  Based  upon  the  suggestion  that  the  best 
predictor  of  personnel  retention  is  the  employee's  own 
direct  estimate  of  his  future  tenure  (Atchison  and  Lefferts, 
1972;  Kraut,  1975) , the  sample  was  divided  according  to 
whether  the  sum  of  a subject's  present  length  of  service 
plus  the  length  of  time  he  intended  to  remain,  indicated  an 
intention  to  remain  in  military  service  for  an  entire 
career.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  a career  was 
defined  as  18  years  active  service  rather  than  the  standard 
minimum  of  20  years.  This  figure  was  selected  due  to  the 
possibility  cf  respondents  rounding  off  to  the  nearest  value 
and  the  enlisted  personnel  policy  allowing  for  the  accrual 
of  "constructive"  time  for  early  reenlistment.  This  policy 
permits  retirement  before  20  years  of  service. 

The  research  of  Flowers  and  Hughes  and  the  exception 
takan  to  Becker's  theory,  both  described  in  Chapter  II, 
point  to  the  need  for  a qualitative  distinction  within  the 
group  committed  to  the  organization  as  to  the  willingness  to 
work  toward  its  objectives.  Such  a distinction  is  also 
possible  within  the  group  indicating  an  eventual  termination 
of  their  service  prior  to  the  career  point.  Item  12  of 
Part  III  (A) , "To  what  extent  do  you  feel  motivated  to 
contribute  your  best  efforts  to  the  command's  mission  and 
tasks?”  was  used  to  divide  the  sample  into  high  and  low 
groups.  The  lower  limit  for  the  highly  motivated  was 
position  4,  "To  a great  extent,"  on  the  five-point 
Likert-type  scale.  This  limit  was  arbitrarily  selected  as 
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EXPRESSED 
INTENTION 
TO  REMAIN 


EXPRESSED 
INTENTION 
TO  LEAVE 


Pig ure  2 


HIGH  MOTIVATION 
TO  CONTRIBUTE  BEST 
EFFORTS  TO  MISSION 

LOW  MOTIVATION  TO 
CONTRIBUTE  BEST 
EFFORTS  TO  MISSION 

GROUP  I 

GROUP  II 

ACTIVE 

PASSIVE 

COMMITMENT 

COMMITMENT 

• 

GROUP  III 

GROUP  IV 

POTENTIAL 

NO  • 

COMMITMENT 

COMMITMENT 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  ORGANIZATION  COMMITMENT 
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representing  the  minimal  positive  assertion  of  motivation  by 
a respondent  as  opposed  to  the  hedge  of  position  3,  "to  some 
extent,"  or  the  negative  assertions  of  positions  1 and  2. 

These  two  criteria  provided  the  means  for 
differentiating  the  respondents  into  four  classifications  of 
commitment;  Group  1,  actively  committed;  Group  II,  passively 
committed;  Group  III,  potentially  committed;  and  Group  17, 
not  committed.  Pig  2 illustrates  this  arrangement. 

The  initial  partitioning  of  the  sample  into  groups 
was  carried  out  for  each  occupational  role  within  each 
service.  This  partitioning  revealed  that  despite  the  lack  of 
direct  control  over  subject  selection,  the  percent  of 
career-intended  versus  noncareer  and  distribution  of  high 
and  low  motivation  responses  within  the  career  dichotomy 
were  fairly  uniform  by  role  across  the  three  services (see 
Appendix  A,  Table  1)..  The  general  characteristics  of  those 
cases  grouped  according  to  level  of  organization  commitment 
are  shown  by  role  and  service  in  Tables  2 through  13  of 
Appendix  A.  Included  in  the  tables  is  the  percentage  of  the 
role  sample  providing  direct  patient  care.  This  work  aspect 
was  included  as  a test  on  the  functional  use  of  skilled 
medical  manpower.  If  a preponderance  of  the  respondents 
within  a role  reported  the  converse  to  that  expected  of  the 
role,  the  sample  might  be  atypical  and  as  such  significantly 
affect  the  outcome  of  the  analysis. 

Because  of  relative  uniformity  within  the  roles 
across  the  services,  the  service  samples  were  aggregated  for 
the  analysis.  The  general  characteristics  of  the  aggregate 
sample  are  shown  by  organization  commitment  group  in 
Appendix  A,  Tables  14  through  17.* The  distribution  of  the 
cases  based  on  the  career  and  motivation  criteria  is  shown 
by  role  in  Table  2 below. 
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TABLE  2 

Distribution  of  Cases  Bit bin 
Organization  Cosnitsent  Categories 
for  Entire  Sanple  by  Bole 


Commitment 

Category 

HD 

nj*546 

BS 

n-209 

B 

n«184 

HP 

n-291 

PA 

n-241 

HH 

n-804 

Active 

24.2* 

75.1* 

40.7* 

53.9* 

53.9* 

39.7* 

Passive 

4.8* 

12.5* 

9.9* 

10.7* 

19.9* 

10.7* 

Potential 

31. 0* 

8.1* 

29.9* 

19.6* 

12.9* 

26.1* 

Ho 

40.0* 

4.3* 

19.5* 

15,8* 

13.3* 

23.5* 

2.  Processing  the  23S  Dfrta 


Pros  the  raw  data  provided  by  the  questionnaire 
responses,  eleven  variables  were  constructed  by  grouping 
related  iteas  into  indices.  The  objective  here  was  to 
provide  a sore  efficient  eeans  of  examining  the  relative 
importance  of  those  organization,  job  and  personal  variable 
dimensions  expected  to  influence  the  decision  to  continue  in 
or  withdraw  from  the  organization.  Each  indexed  variable  was 
derived  by  summing  the  responses  to  the  compqnent  iteas  and 
dividing  by  the  number  of  components.  The  following 
variables  were  employed  in  the  analyses: 

1.  Occupatiqnal  commitment : guestions  3 through  7 of 

Part  (17).  This  scale  is  comprised  of  the  needs  for 
technical  competence,  managing,  early  retirement  and 
second  career,  job  security,  and  innovation  and 
creativity  in  the  job.  Certain  of  the  items  reguired 
reversing  the  raw  scale  prior  to  aggregation.  A high 
score  indicates  an  orientation  toward  an  outside 
career. 
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2.  jjofc  satisfaction:  Motivators:  questions  4,  6,  7,  8, 

froa  Part  III  (E)  and  question  17  f roa  Part  III  (A) . 
This  index  is  coaprised  of  the  Herz berg- type 
aotivators,  the  work  itself,  autonomy,  progress  to 
date,  proaotion  opportunity,  and  a Maslov-type 
satisfier,  feelings  of  pride  and  self-worth.  A high 
score  indicates  a high  level  of  satisfaction. 

3.  Job  satisfaction:  Hygieqes:  questions  1,  2,  3,  and  5 

froa  Part  III(B).  This  index  is  siailar  to  the  one 
above  and  includes  satisfaction  with  supervision, 
status,  salary,  and  educational  opportunities. 

4.  Hefllgqj  foraa^ixgt  log:  questions  la,  2 a,  and  3 a froa 
Part  III  (B) • This  index  assesses  the  degree  of 
perceived  f or aaiization  of  nodical  task  aanageaent.  A 
low  score  indicates  relative  freedoa  froa  strict 
operating  procedures  and  job  description  specificity. 

5-  Adainistrative  foraaU,zation:  questions  1 b,  2 b,  and 

3 b froa  Part  III  (B) . This  index  is  siailar  to  the  one 
above  but  addresses  corresponding  adainistrative  task 
issues. 

6.  Me^igaj.  aqtgngay:  questions  4 a,  5 a,  6 a,  7 a,  and  8 a 
froa  Part  III  (B) . This  index  differs  froa  Medical 
foraalization  in  that  the  coaponent  iteas  here  address 
the  perception  of  the  centralization  of 
decision-asking.  A low  score  on  this  index  indicates 
that  decisions  are  usually  aade  at  the  working  level. 

7.  Adalnij^ativa  agtonoay:  questions  4 b,  5 b,  6 b,  7 b, 
and  8 b froa  Part  III (B) . This  index  corresponds  to 
Bedical  autonoay. 

8.  flam  p^rfo^aance:  questions  1 and  7 froa  Part  III  (A). 
The  ability  of  the  work  group  to  aaintain  high 
standards  of  perforaance  and  to  work  well  under 
pressure  is  reflected  in  this  index. 
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9.  Hojgjt  copauqlcatlon:  questions  6,  10,  and  11  fros 

Part  III  (A).  Zbe  degree  of  flow  of  upward,  lateral, 
and  downward  coaaunication  is  aeasared  by  this  clisate 
index.  A high  score  indicates  a very  responsive 
coaaunication s network. 

10.  Group  affiliation:  questions  2 through  6 froa 

Part  III  (A) • All  iteas  in  this  index  relate  to  the 

responsiveness  and  cohesion  of  the  work  group  in  terns 
of  group  problea- solving,  autual  encourageaent  and 
trust,  resolution  of  disagreeaent,  and  planning  and 
co-ordinating.  A high  score  is  consistent  with  high 
group  affiliation. 

11*  Coaaand  organization  questions  9,  13,  and  14  froa 

Part  III  (A).  Iteas  relating  to  the  degree  of  perceived 
consideration  for  huaan  resources  are  included  here.  A 
high  score  is  indicative  of  organizational  concern  for 
workload  and  tiae  factors,  organization  of  work 
activities,  and  welfare  and  aorale  of  its  personnel. 

Other  variables  brought  into  the  analysis  which  were 

left  as  discrete  entities  included: 

12.  Length  <?f  sqrvjfe  category.  This  variable  was  aeasured 
on  a six-point  prdinal  scale  created  by  grouping  of  the 
continuous  raw  data  given  in  years  and  aonths.  The 
ordinal  categories  were:  (1)two  years  or  less;  (2) sore 
than  two  through  four  years;  (3) aore  than  four  through 
eight  years;  $4)  aore  than  eight  through  12  years; 
(5)  aore  than  12  through  16  years;  and  (6) aore  than  16 
years.  The  grouping  of  the  years  was  selected  to 
confora  in  general  with  the  ainiaal  active  duty  service 
tiae  and  with  typical  reenlistaent  periods. 
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13.  OyerplJ.  Igft  satisfaction:  question  18  fros  Part  IXI(&). 
This  sunaary  attitude  measure  is  scaled 
unidiaensionally  from  very  dissatisfied  (a  low  score) 
to  very  satisfied  (a  high  score) . 

14.  <jar  $er-en  baft  ciqg  assignment:  question  17  froa  Part 

III  (A) . This  variable  reflects  the  degree  to  which 
respondents  perfceive  their  present  assigned  work  as 
consistent  with  their  career  objectives.  It  aay  be 
thought  of  as  aq  instrumentality  variable  in  the  sense 
of  Trooa's  Expectancy  Model  with  a high  score 
indicating  high  instruaentality. 

15.  peed  for  independence:  question  1 froa  Part  IT.  & 

preference  for  a career  which  allows  one  to  work 
independently  as  opposed  to  working  with  others  is 
aeasured  here,  k high  score  is  indicative  of  a 
reportedly  high  need  in  this  diaension. 

16.  llqej  for  leisure  t;iae:  question  2,  Part  IT.  This 
variable  relates  to  an  individual's  preference  for  a 
career  in  which  the  work  does  not  interfere  with  one's 
faaily  life  or  the  developaent  of  outside  interests,  is 
with  the  need  for  independence,  a high  score  here  is 
indicative  of  a high  need  in  this  diaension. 

The  indices  Baking  up  variables  1 through  7 were 
constructed  g nr ior 1 by  grouping  items  felt  to  describe 
specific  diaensions.  Subsequent  tests  of  each  index  using 
£pearaan  rank -order  correlations  deaonstrated 

intercorrelations  ranging  froa  r ■ .419,  p < .001  for  the 
Occupational  commitment  components  to  r » .675,  £ < .001 
aaong  components  of  the  Group  performance  index.  Tariables 
8 through  11  consisted  of  iteas  drawn  froa  the  Mavy  Human 
Resource  Management  Survey.  The  indices  used  here  are  those 
developed  by  Fecorella,  Hausser,  and  Sissler  (1974)  for  use 
with  the  lavy  survey- 
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3.  g&ialggi  °i  iaatxsjs 


The  rationale  underlying  this  study  rested  on  three 
primary  assumptions..  The  first  vas  that  the  decision  to 
reaain  in  or  withdraw  froa  participation  in  military  health 
care  is  largely  determined  by  an  individual  member's  length 
of  service  and  attitudes  on  a number  of  work-related 
dimensions.  Secondly*  it  was  assumed  that  individual  members 
would  differ  in  their  attitudinal  responses*  and  that  the 
responses  would  tend  to  partition  the  members  into 
relatively  homogenous  groups  representing  the  four  levels  of 
organization  commitment.  Third*  because  of  the  unigue 
aspects  of  the  several  medical  roles*  it  vas  assumed  that 
the  manner  in  which  members  were  differentiated  into  groups 
would  depend  on  their  medical  role. 

These  assumptions  were  tested  by  subjecting  the  data 
to  a series  of  stepwise  discriminant  analyses.  The  specific 
computations  were  performed  with  the  descriminant  analysis 
program  designed  by  Tucci  and  Klecka  (1975)  . The  criterion 
used  for  controlling  the  stepwise  selection  of  the 
independent  variables  vas  smallest  Bilks'  lambda  which 
results  in  the  selection  of  the  variable  yielding  the 
largest  overall  multivariate  F ratio  of  differences  among 
the  group  means.  This  process  maximises  the  distinction 
among  the  groups  on  the  set  of  variables  while  maintaining 
homogeneity  within  the  groups. 

This  technique  vas  chosen  for  two  reasons.  First*  it 
provided  a method  for  statistically  distinguishing  among  the 
four  groups  while  taking  into  account  the  interaction  among 
the  variables.  Secondly*  it  provided  a classification 
technique  in  which  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the 
discriminating  variables  could  be  tested.  Bence*  if  in  a 


second  pass  through  the  data  a relatively  high  percentage  of 
cases  were  classified  into  the  correct  group , the 
cosbination  of  variables  entering  into  the  analysis  could  be 
considered  "good"  discrisinators.  Additionally,  a 
classification  table  is  printed  which  shows  where  the 
aisclassifications  occur. 
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IV.  BESPITS  QZ 


ABAIISIS 


A.  VARIABLES  ENTERING  THE  ABALISIS 


The  results  of  the  stepwise  discrisinant  analysis  for 
each  of  the  six  aedical  roles  are  sussarized  in  Table  3. 
Each  role  had  a different  nusber  of  variables  which  entered 
its  analysis  and  a different  relative  discrininating 
strength  associated  with  the  variables. 

Of  the  sixteen  variables  available  to  the  analysis , four 
consistently  entered:  Length  of  Service,  Coanand 
Organization,  Occupational  Conaitaent,  and  Job  Satisfaction 
(Hygienes) . The  first  two  variables  were  aaong  the  three 
aost  powerfully  discrininating  variables  for  each  role.  As 
indicated  by  the  total  nunber  of  steps  before  the  analysis 
terainated,  at  least  seven  and  as  aany  as  twelve  additional 
variables  entered  before  the  aaxiaua  discrininating  ability 
?as  reached.  Only  one  variable.  Group  Affiliation,  failed  to 
enter  into  any  of  the  six  discrisinant  analyses. 

Exaaination  of  the  aeans  associated  with  Length  of 
Service  reveals  a siailarity  between  active  and  passive 
coaaitaent  and  between  potential  and  no  conaitaent. 
However,  a substantial  difference  separates  the  foraer  two 
categories  froa  the  latter  pair.  Both  active  and  passive 
coanitted  groups  have  longer  service  tines. 


TABLE  3 

Stepwise  Order  of  the  Variables  Entering 
th;e  Oiscriainant  Analyses 
by  Bole 


qe<Ucal  gole 

Variable  HO  HS  I NP  pa  hh 


Length  of  service 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Coaaand  organization 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Overall  job  satisfaction 

3 

2 

7 

4 

Occupational  coaaitaant 

4 

11 

3 

9 

4 

5 

Heed  for  independence 

5 

8 

6 

7 

11 

Career  eahancenent 

6 

7 

6 

3 

6 

Job  satisfaction  (Hygienes) 

7 

10 

4 

8 

5 

12 

Hedical  autonoay 

8 

6 

_ 

_ 

14 

Both  coaaunication 

9 

5 

10 

6 

8 

Adainistrative  autonoay 

_ 

4 

7 

Adainistrative  fornaiization 

_ 

5 

4 

8 

Group  perforaance 

_ 

7 

8 

9 

13 

Job  satisfaction  (Hotivators) 

9 

3 

3 

Heed  for  leisure 

9 

5 

9 

Hedical  fornaiization 

10 

Group  affiliation 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

Total  nuaber  of  steps 

9 

11 

9 

10 

9 

14 

Bean  scores  for  Coesand  Organization  shos  a different 
dichotoay.  In  this  case,  active  and  potential  coaaitaent 
aeans  are  higher  tha^  those  for  passive  and  no  coaaitaent. 
Ihea  considered  together,  these  tvo  variables  provide  a 
partitioning  of  the  cases  into  the  four  categories  of 
coaaitaent  which  parallels  the  & prigyj  criteria  for 
coaaitaent  claasification:  "expressed  intention  to  continue 
active  service"  and  tnotivation  to  put  forth  best  efforts  to 
the  coaaaad's  Bias ion". 


Occupational  Coaaitnent  and  Job  Satisfaction  (Hygienes) 
each  consistantly  serve  to  isolate  the  no  coaaitnent 
category  frcn  the  other  three,  but  do  so  in  a different 
aanner.  The  no  coaaitnent  category  scores  highest  on  the 
Occupational  Coaaitnent  variable  and  lowest  on  Job 
Satisfaction  (Hygienes).  The  reaaining  variables  entering 
the  discriainant  analysis  serve  to  refine  the  ability  to 
classify  the  cases  by  accounting  for  additional  increnents 
of  variance. 

Further  exaaination  of  the  neans  on  the  attitudinal 
variables  (Appendix  A,  Tables  18  through  23)  deaonstrates  a 
general  rank  ordering  which  places  active  coaaitnent  at  the 
highest  position  followed  by  potential  conaitneat,  passive 
coaaitnent,  and  finally  no  coaaitnent.  This  pattern  holds 
fairly  consistently  regardless  of  the  aedical  role. 
However,  notable  exceptions  are  to  be  found  on  certain  of 
the  variables.  The  oo  coaaitnent  category  scores  highest  on 
Occupational  Coaaitnent  and  Heed  Tor  Independence.  The 
pensive  coaaitted  individuals  score  highest  on 
Adainistrative  Penalization,  the  aeasure  of  the  degree  of 
perceived  foraality  In  dealing  with  adainistrative  tasks. 


B.  COHHITHBIT  GBOOP  PBOFILBS 


The  aeana  of  the  variables  when  inspected  by  category  of 
organisation  coaaitnent  peraits  the  developaent  of  a general 
profile  for  each  category.  To  the  extent  that  variables  did 
not  enter  the  analysis  of  a role,  the  generalizations  nay  be 
inappropriate  for  thet  specific  role. 

• isilzi  ttiritim.  Individuals  categorised  as 
actively  coaaitted  had  lengths  of  service  aiailar  to  the 
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passively  coaaitted,  but  sail  beyond  those  of  both 
potentially  coaaitted  and  nonconaitted  individuals.  They 
perceived  a positive  concern  by  their  connand  for 
consideration  of  hunan  resources.  In  all  of  the  job 
satisfaction  aeasures,  actively  coaaitted  individuals 
indicated  a fair  aaount  of  satisfaction  and  reported  their 
assigned  work  to  be  greatly  career-enhancing.  The 
perforaance  of  the  iaaediate  work  group  and  the 
responsiveness  of  the  conaunications  network  were  rated 
high.  Both  the  need  for.  independence  and  the  orientation 
toward  a career  outside  the  ailitary  were  rated  as  neutral. 

a Passive  Coaaitaent.  The  passive  coaaitaent 
category  perceived  little  evidence  of  concern  by  the  coaaand 
for  personnel  interests.  Individuals  viewed  their  job 
assignaents  to  be  from  little  to  soae  extent 
career-enhancing,  overall  job  satisfaction  was  rated  as 
neutral  to  fairly  satisfying  despite  no  apparent 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  on  the  notivator  and  hygiene 
diaensions.  Physician's  assistants  provided  an  exception  to 
this  generalization  in  that  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
hygiene  factors  (status,  salary,  etc.) . The  estiaation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  work  coaaunication  was  also  variable, 
lurse  pratitioners  indicated  that  little  inforaation  is 
coaaunicated  in  contrast  to  the  renainder  of  the  individuals 
in  this  category  who  were  neutral  on  this  work  diaension. 
The  perforaance  of  tire  work  group  was  rated  high.  Like  the 
active  coaaitaent  category,  passively  coaaitted  individuals 
reaained  neutral  on  the  needs  for  independence  and  a career 
outside  the  ailitary* 


■ £2&UL£i*l  CailUlmt.  In  spite  of  indicating  a 
high  aotivation  to  contribute  their  best  efforts, 
individuals  in  the  potential  coanitaent  category  aaintained 
a neutral  position  on  a nuaber  of  the  diaensions.  These 


included  coeaunication,  the  coaaand's  concern  for  personnel# 
the  need  for  independence#  and  the  appraisal  of  assigned 
work  as  career-enhancing.  Job  satisfaction  indicators  were 
rated  as  fairly  satisfying  for  all  roles  except  physicians 
and  physician's  assistants  who  again  were  neither  satisfied 
nor  dissatisfied.  On  the  seasares  of  antonosy#  they 
perceived  a reasonable  asonnt  of  freedon  in  their  jobs#  bat 
less  than  either  the  active  or  passive  groups.  Similarly# 
their  apparent  preference  for  a career  outside  the  ailitary 
was  higher  than  the  active  and  passive  groups. 

■ £2  Conni-tnent.  The  group  of  individuals 
categorized  as  having  no  cosaitsent  to  the  organization  took 
a position  tending  toward  the  extrene  on  sost  variables.  The 
coanand  was  perceived  as  having  little  concern  for  the  work 
and  welfare  of  its  personnel#  and  the  coanunication  channels 
were  held  to  have  little  effectiveness.  ?he  work  assignnents 
of  aeabers  of  this  group  were  seen  as  offering  little  to 
very  little  career  enchancenent;  sinilar  levels  of 
dissatisfaction  were  reflected  in  the  three  job  satisfaction 
disensions.  Cosaitsent  in  a direction  outside  the 
organization  was  the  highest  of  the  four  groups.  This  was 
accospanied  by  great  needs  for  work  independence  and  for 
leisure  tiae. 


C.  PREDICTION  RESULTS 


The  final  stags  of  the  discrisinant  analysis  derived 
four  separate  classification  functions  in  which  organization 
coasitaeat  was  considered  the  dependent  variable  and  the 
discriai sating  variables  served  as  independent  variables. 
On  the  basis  of  subjects'  responses  to  the  set  of  variables# 
they  were  classified  as  belonging  in  one  of  the  four 
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coaaitaent  categories  to  which  they  aost  closely  resenbled. 
This  classification  was  in  tarn  coapared  with  the  actual 
classif ication  to  deteraine  if  the  prediction  w«s  "correct**. 

I) 

Thus  if  a particular  physician  originally  categorized  as 
actively  coaaitted  on  the  basis  of  his  career  intention  and 
aotivation  criteria  responded  to  guestions  in  a Banner 
siailar  to  the  group  of  actively  coaaitted  physicians,  he 
would  be  "correctly"  classified.  However,  if  his  responses 
tended  to  reseable  aore  closely  the  pattern  associated  with 
one  of  the  other  groups,  he  would  be  "incorrectly" 
classified. 

Over  all  subjects,  the  classification  process  yields  a 
suaaary  score  of  the  percent  of  "grouped"  cases  correctly 
classified.  This  percentage  value  is  one  indication- of  how 
well  the  categories  of  organization  coaaitaent  nay  be 
distinguished  on  the  variables.  » 

The  percentage  of  "grouped"  cases  which  were  classified 
correctly  ranged  froa  a high  of  88.04ft  for  nursing 
supervisors  to  a low  of  67.70ft  for  nurse  practitioners.  The 
overall  pattern  of  the  predictions  reaained  stable  across 
all  of  the  aedical  roles.  Results  of  the  predictions  for 
physicians  are  given  in  Table  4 and  are  representative  of 
the  predictions  for  the  reaaining  roles  (Appendix  A,  Tables 
24  through  28) . 

• Astlit  is*  la  Saniiisflt.  Shen  contrasting 
active  coaaitaent  with  no  coaaitaent,  it  is  seen  that  very 
few  aisclassificatioas  occur  between  these  two  categories. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  nanner  in  which  the  categories 
were  derived  in  that  the  two  groups  share  neither  of  the 

partitioning  criteria. 
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IX 

■ Potential  vs.  Passive  Coaaitaent.  Likewise # 
potential  and  passive  coaaitaent  are  at  opposite  poles  on 
the  partitioning  criteria.  However#  the  pattern  of 
■isclassification  between  them  is  not  as  clear  because  the 
passive  group  tends  to  be  predicted  into  all  categories.  A 
sharper  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of 
physician's  assistants  (Appendix  A#  Table  27). 

■ Passi ve  vs.  No  Coaaitaent.  Individuals  who  are 
categorized  as  passively  coaaitted  or  noncoaaitted  share  the 
partitioning  criterion  of  indicating  a low  aotivation  to 
contribute  their  best  efforts  to  their  coaaand's  aission  and 
tasks  but  differ  in  that  noncoaaitted  individuals  intend  to 
leave  the  ailitary  service.  The  discriainant  predictions 
show  that  these  two  groups  can  be  successfully  distinguished 
by  the  discriainatlng  variables  in  all  roles  except 
physician. 

/ 


• Active  vs.  Potential  Coaaitnent.  Active 
coaaitaent  and  potential  coaaitaent  sharing  high  aotivation 
on  the  saae  criterion#  by  contrast  have  a substantial 
cross-over  in  the  predictions  and  cannot  be  discriainated  to 
the  extent  seen  between  passive  and  noncoaaitted.  This 
result  holds  true  for  the  six  aedical  roles  exaained. 


■ isillt  13 la.  USailS  Coaaitaent.  The  two  groups 
intending  to  raaain  in  service  present  nixed  results  on  the 
basis  of  the  predictions.  In  all  six  analyses#  there  were 
large  percentages  predicted  froa  the  passive  coaaitaent 
category  into  active  coaaitaent#  although  the  trade-off  was 
not  seen  to  be  bilateral.  The  percentages  of  actively 
coaaitted  individuals  aisclassified  as  passively  coaaitted 
was  uniforaly  snail. 


\ 
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■ Potential  vst  No  Conaitnent . The  contrast 
between  the  potentially  coanitted  group  and  the  noncoaaitted 
group,  while  consistent  in  the  six  roles,  is  the  least 
sharply  distinguished.  There  exists  a considerable 
trade-off  between  the  groups  with  only  a Marginally  larger 
prediction  fron  no  conaitnent  into  potential  coaaitnent. 

The  prediction  results  deaonstrate  an  ability  to 
discriainate  the  four  categories  of  organization  coaaitnent 
on  responses  to  the  variables  entering  into  the  stepwise 
analyses.  The  particular  variables  associated  with  each 
analysis  show  that  no  one  subset  is  capable  of  predicting 
the  actual  category  of  conaitnent  in  aore  than  one  aedical 
role.  Additionally,  these  differences  indicate  that  an 
explanation  of  organization  coaaitaent  is  necessary  for  each 
role  considered  in  terns  of  the  variables  in  the  study. 
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V.  PI SCO SSI Off 


The  complexity  of  the  array  of  variables  impinging  upon 
organization  connitnent  is  demonstrated  by  the  nnnber  and 
type  of  variables  which  entered  the  stepwise  discriminant 
analysis,  in  order  to  explain  this  concept  adequately,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  simultaneously  organization 
climate,  job  satisfaction,  the  needs  and  orientation  of  the 
individual,  and  length  of  service  as  a minimum  number  of 
factors  relating  to  organization  commitment. 

The  mixed  results  of  previous  correlational  studies 
relating  personnel  retention  or  turnover  to  various 
organizational  climate  dimensions  and  to  job  satisfaction 
are  partially  explained  when  individuals  are  partitioned 
into  categories  of  organization  connitnent.  Vroon's 
Expectancy  ftodel  suggests  that  individuals  who  perceive 
their  current  assigned  duties  as  leading  to  their 
occupational  objectives  are  inclined  to  remain.  This  is 
found  to  be  true  for  the  active  connitnent  category  and  the 
converse  is  demonstrated  in  the  no  commitment  category. 
However,  passively  committed  individuals  saw  little  career 
enhancement  in  their  jobs,  yet  by  definition  chose  to  remain 
for  the  career  minimum  length  of  service.  This  would  seen 
to  contradict  the  basic  argument  of  the  Expectancy  Bodel  and 
would  account  for  moderate  correlations. 

The  passive  connitnent  group  also  confounds  the 
association  between  retention  and  job  satisfaction.  Job 
satisfaction  theory  mould  predict  that  high  satisfaction 
relates  directly  to  continuation  in  the  job.  The  passive 
commitment  group  reports  neutral  to  only  moderate 
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satisfaction  despite  deciding  to  reeain.  Moreover,  the 
potentially  coanitted  group  reports  a higher  level  of 
satisfaction  than  the  passive  but  elect  to  leave  the 
service. 

This  evidence  would  argue  in  favor  of  the  existence  of 
an  intervening  variable  between  clisate  or  job  satisfaction 
and  retention.  The  consistently  high  discriaina ting  power 
of  length  of  service  and  the  sharp  distinction  between  aean 
service  tines  between  passive  and  potential  conaitaent 
groups  suggest  that  the  decision  to  continue  in  service  is 
strongly  influenced  by  the  tine  already  served  to  the  extent 
of  overriding  a lover  job  satisfaction  and  lowered  career 
enhanceaent  of  the  present  job.  This  supports  Becker(s 
assertion  that  the  aore  one  has  invested  in  an  organization 
and  thus  could  lose  by  leaving  it,  the  greater  the  personal 
coaaitnent  to  the  organization. 

In  sone  sense,  the  results  of  the  analysis  suggest  that 
the  four  categories  of  organization  conaitaent  can  assuae 
two  rank~orders  froa  high  conaitaent  to  low  conaitaent 
depending  upon  the  variable  under  consideration.  For 
exaaple,  the  concept  of  occupational  coaaitnent  was 
operationalized  by  tire  variable  aeasuring  the  degree  of 
preference  for  job  characteristics  found  largely  outside  the 
ailitary  setting.  The  coaaitaent  group  aean  scores  on  this 
variable  ordered  the  groups  as  : Active,  Passive,  Potential, 
and  No  conaitaent.  Alternatively,  job  satisfaction  and 
organizational  cliaate  variables,  reversed  the  order  of  two 
groups  to  rank  potential  coaaitaent  iaaediately  after  active 
coaaitaent,  placing  passive  coaaitaent  just  ahead  of  no 
coaaitaent. 

Froa  the  perspective  of  the  organization,  the  question 
of  how  the  categories  of  coaaitaent  should  be  ordered 
depends  upon  how  coaaitaent  is  to  be  viewed.  If  personnel 


retention  is  the  sole  criterion,  the  groups  labeled  active 
and  passive  couitient  would  be  considered  as  being  higher 
levels  than  potential  and  no  connitnent.  Assuming  away 
individual  ability  and  productivity,  a concern  for  work 
quality  would  rank  active  and  potential  connitnent  above 
passive  and  no  connitnent. 

These  two  conpet^ng  views  would  appear  irreconcilable 
but  real  world  concerns  necessitate  their  being  considered 
sinultaneously.  This  situation  is  roughly  analogous  to  an 
unresolvable  econonlc  analysis  which  attenpts  to  vary  cost 
and  effectiveness  together.  This  nay  account  for  the 
tendency  for  the  personnel  retention~turnover  problen  to  be 
treated  as  an  either-or  situation.  Certainly,  decisions  are 
considerably  siaplified  when  this  franework  is  adopted,  but 
their  rationale  and  effectiveness  are  open  to  question. 

One  answer  to  this  paradox  lies  possibly  in  the  ability 
to  focus  selectively  on  one  of  the  four  connitnent 
categories  at  a tine.  The  organization's  concern  with  any 
given  connitnent  gronp  can  be  dealt  with  aost  effectively  by 
identifying  the  particular  problens  associated  with  it. 
This  is  nade  possible  through  an  understanding  of  the 
characteristics  and  perceptions  of  individuals  who 
constitute  the  group.. 

The  profile  of  the  passive  connitnent  category  suggests 
a psychological  distance  froa  the  organization  and  in  this 
sense  is  quite  siaiiar  to  the  group  reported  by  Flowers  and 
Hughes  (1973).  The  tendency  for  the  discrininant  analysis 
to  predict  individuals  in  this  group  into  other  categories 
suggests  a wide  variance  of  individual  response  patterns. 
That  they  were  frequently  predicted  into  the  active 
connitnent  category  gives  reason  for  optiaisa  for  reversing 
their  position. 


However,  there  is  an  is portaat  distinction  between  the 
ailitary  aedical  saaple  of  this  study  and  corporate 
eaployees  in  the  Flowers  and  Hughes  study  in  that  the 
ailitary  setting  is  narked  by  job  changes  as  freguent  as 
every  three  to  four  years.  The  possibility  of  being 
transferred  into  a aore  career-enhancing  job  or  one  that  is 
aore  satisfying  is  nuch  aore  likely  in  the  ailitary.  The 
passive  coanitnent  group  aay  be  responding  to  questions  in 
the  study  basing  the  evaluation  of  their  present  job  on  a 
aore  satisfying  past  job.  This  is  consistent  with  Vrooa's 
(1970)  contention  that  a person's  attitude  toward  his  role 
in  an  organization  is  in  part  a function  of  those  outcoaes 
which  the  person  ezpeicted  to  receive  or  has  received  at 
earlier  points  in  tiae.  If  this  is  the  case,  changing  the 
job  aay  be  all  that  is  required  to  iaprove  the  aotivation 
and  raise  the  level  of  coaaitaent.  Only  a longitudinal 
study  would  confira  this  belief. 

The  differences  between  the  potentially  coaaitted  and 
actively  coaaitted  are  no  less  iaportant.  The  fact  that 
individuals  in  the  potential  coaaitaent  group  aaintain  a 
neutral  position  on  eany  of  the  cliaate  diaensions  raises 
the  possibility  of  change  in  the  direction  of  the  actively 
coaaitted.  Bhile  they  are,  £y  definition,  a group  of  highly 
aotivated  individuals,  career  enhanceaent  and  iaproved 
coaaunications  any  aitigate  their  decision  to  leave  the 
ailitary  service.  Involveaent  of  this  group  in  attractive 
progress  or  assign aents  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
lengthening  their  active  service  would  bring  the  iapact  of 
length  of  service  to  bear  and  thus  increase  the  probability 
of  retention.  Thus  personnel  policies  which  sake  aeaningful 
assignaents  just  before  aid-career  or  reenlistaent  points 
could  have  significant  benefit. 

This  optiaistic  view  aust  however  be  taken  with  due 
caution  to  the  extent  that  the  potentially  coaaitted 


indicate  aoce  of  an  occupational  coaaitaent  than  the 
actively  coaaitted  group.  Hhether  this  extraorgan  izationai. 
orientation  is  due  to  job  factors  and  can  be  nodified  or  is 
due  to  personality  factors  which  would  sake  it  sore 
resistant  to  change  cannot  be  addressed  by  this  study. 

The  group  classified  as ' having  no  cossitsent  to  the 
organization  responded  to  nost  of  the  guestions  in  such  a 
aanner  as  to  confira  the  suspicion  that  it  is  unlikely  that 
significant  nuabers  could  be  retained  in  active  service. 
The  saall  percentages  of  nursing  supervisors,  nurse 
practitioners,  and  physician* s assistants  in  this  category 
who  were  erroneously  placed  in  the  active  coaaitted  group  by 
the  discriainant  analysis  predictions  were  aost  likely  so 
classified  as  a result  of  their  length  of  service  and  the 
relatively  saall  size  of  the  group  saaple.  It  was  not 
possible  to  verify  this  belief  by  isolating  those  cases  for 
individual  inspection,  but  these  roles  generally  reguire  the 
participants  to  have  longer  service  tines. 

The  degree  of  pessiaisa  expressed  by  the  nonconaitted 
group  raises  doubt  that  anything  less  than  the  aost 
extensive  organizational  effort  would  contribute  aore  than 
aarginal  iaproveaent  to  the  estiaation  of  organizational 
cliaate  and  job  satisfaction.  Even  then,  the  prospects  of 
retaining  thea  in  ailitary  aedicine  appear  unlikely. 
Indeed,  to  the  degree  that  their  job  perforaance  reflects 
this  pessiaisa,  the  adviaability  of  retaining  thea  at  all  is 
uncertain. 

The  differences  in  the  nunber  and  categories  of 
variables  which  contributed  to  the  discrininating  processes 
in  the  six  aedical  roles  studied  suggests  that  a specific 
explanation  of  organization  coaaitaent  aust  be  applied  on  a 
role-by-role  basis.  Apparently,  there  is  sufficient 
variability  of  needs  of  individuals  and  of  perceptions  of 


the  organization  asong  the  roles  to  preclude  applying  a 
general,  organizational  explanatory  aodel.  This  sould  inply 
that  specific  policy  actions  taken  to  increase  coaaitaent 
would  have  differential  and  perhaps  coapeting  effects  on 
certain  roles  when  applied  across  the  board. 

An  unexpected  result  of  the  analysis  was  the  appearance 
of  the  variable,  Conaand  Organization,  as  the  first  or 
second  acst  powerfully  discrisinatiag  variable  in  each  of 
the  six  roles.  This  variable  related  to  the  extent  of 
concern  for  personnel  welfare  perceived  by  the  respondent. 
Both  the  active  and  potentially  cossitted  groups  rated  their 
cosaands  guite  high  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  passive  and  no 
coaaitaent  categories. 

It  is  of  iaportaAce  to  note  that  this  variable  does  not 
relate  to  the  sore  faailiar  issues  of  salary,  status,  or 
educational  opportunity  which  frequently  enter  into 
discussions  of  personnel  turnover  in  ailitary  nedicine. 
Bather  it  deals  with  the  aanageaent  of  hunan  resources.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  individuals  are  leaving  the  ailitary 
service  because  of  perceived  lack  of  concern  on  the  part  of 
their  coaaand,  but  the  significance  of  lack  of  concern 
should  not  be  undereetisated.  The  possibility  for  successful 
iaterveation  is  this  area  is  very  great  and  has  potential 
payoff  to  the  health  care  systea  by  increasing  aotivation 
even  if  reteatios  is  not  aeasurably  isproved. 
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The  issue  of  how  to  retain  personnel  in  their  jobs, 
whether  it  is  ailitary  health  care  or  an  antoaobile  asseably 
line,  is  coaplez  and  this  study  does  not  resolve  the 
problea.  To  soae  degree,  the  study  has  pointed  out  the 
scope  of  the  problea  by  identifying  certain  seeningly 
unrelated  eleaents  which  effectively  differentiated  between 
individuals  intending  to  renain  in  ailitary  health  care  and 
others  who  elect  to  leave  it. 

The  partitioning  of  the  study  saaple  into  categories  of 
organization  coaaitaent  appears  to  be  a worthwhile  technique 
for  several  reasons.  Paraaount  of  these  is  the  fact  that  it 
can  aore  clearly  focus  the  problea  of  personnel  losses  upon 
those  highly  aotivated  individuals  who  leave  active  service 
and  who  thus  represent  significant  opportunity  losses  to  the 
health  care  systea.  This  recognition  nay  serve  as  one  neans 
of  sharpening  retention  efforts.  Additionally,  the 
identification  of  individuals  who  reaain  in  active  service 
but  who  indicate  little  notivation  for  exerting  their 
aaziaua  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  systea  draws  reference  to 
areas  which  organizations  can  explore  to  sake  aore  efficient 
use  of  costly  huaan  resources. 

This  procedure  also  peraits  a close  exaaination  of  the 
organizatioa  factors  which  are  and  are  not  related  to 
personnel  losses;  thus  it  any  well  serve  to  indicate  when 
the  ailitary  is  asking  all  reasonable  efforts  in  keeping 
attrition  to  a aiqiaua.  Certainly,  this  would  be  useful 
inforaation  in  teras  of  deciding  resource  allocation  as 
would  the  knowledge  that  personnel  are  being  nullefl  out  of 
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service  for  whatever  reason  and  not  being  driveq  out.  In 
the  final  analysis*  the  fact  sust  be  acknowledged  that  for 
certain  highly  desirable  individuals*  no  action  on  the  part 
of  the  organization  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  their 
leaving. 

The  surprisingly  strong  discrisinating  effect  that  the 
index  aeasuring  work  organization  and  cosaand  interest  in 
personnel  welfare  and;  norale  suggests  that  in  nany  cases  the 
leadership  necessary  to  develop  staff  loyalty  and  dedication 
is  deficient.  If  this  is  the  case*  the  renedy  is  certainly 
less  expensive  than  trying  to  buy  the  loyalty  and  dedication 
of  health  care  personnel  through  additional  econosic 
incentives.  Given  the  increasing  denands  being  placed  on  the 
ailitary  health  care  systea*  a lack  of  attention  to  the 
personal  needs  and  expectations  of  all  individuals  asking  up 
the  health  care  teas  can  only  reinforce  the  turnover 
problea.  Ihile  a perceived  concern  of  the  coanand  for  the 
welfare  of  its  personnel  aay  not  stea  the  flow  of  those 
choosing  to  leave*  the  short-tera  interests  of  the  coanand* 
its  personnel*  and  the  patient  population  served  can  only 
benefit  froa  an  upswing  in  Motivation  aaong  the  staff. 

Eleaents  in  addition  to  those  diaensions  identified  in 
this  study  aay  also  contribute  significant  influence  to  the 
developaent  of  organization  cqaaitaent.  By  virtue  of  the 
survey  data  which  provided  the  foundation  for  the  analysis* 
objective  aeasures  of  organization  structure  were  not 
included  either  because  they  were  not  available  or  because 
the  saaple  would  have  becoae  fragaented* 

Subsequent  analyses*  while  providing  for  a aore 
representative  saapling  distribution*  can  enlarge  upon  these 
finding  by  controlling  for  such  diaensions  as  the  size  of 
the  coaaand*  span  of  control*  work  setting*  and  other 
structural  coaponents.  Studies  with  a longitudinal 
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capability  would  allow  for  th«  aeasureaent  of  dynaaic 
interplay  of  the  variables  in  the  sodel  as  individuals 
experience  organizations  over  tine.  The  effect  of 
ascendency  in  rank  and  the  correlates  of  this  process  such 
as  increased  responsibility,  change  in  perspective  of  the 
organization,  and  increased  pay  and  allowances  would  be 
possible  to  assess  given  a study  design  of  a longitudinal 
nature. 

Organization  coaaitaent  appears  to  be  a reasonable 
construct  by  which  to  assess  not  only  the  efforts  nade  in 
behalf  of  influencing  personnel  retention  but  also  in 
identifying  those  aspects  of  the  organization  which  could 
disinish  the  productivity  of  its  senbers.  hny  effort  to 
understand  sore  clearly  the  effects  of  health  care 
organizations  on  their  personnel  can  only  result  in  a 
clisate  which  is  sore  conducive  to  the  delivery  of  service 
to  the  patient  population  it  is  charged  to  serve. 
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APPENDIX  A 

SUPPLEMENTARY  TABLES 
TABLE  1 

Distribution  of  Cases  Bithin 
Organization  Coaaitaent  Categories 
Cosparing  Services  by  Role 


Percentage  Distribution 


Cossitse nt 
Category 

MD 

NS 

N 

NP 

PA 

HM 

Active  Cossitsent 

U.S.  Aray 

22.6% 

67.9* 

34.9* 

47.6* 

72.2* 

45.5* 

O.S.  Navy 

25.7* 

82.9* 

46.7* 

M 

00 

. 

00 

59.6* 

29.3* 

U.S.  Air  Force 

24.0* 

75.6* 

45.2* 

59.5* 

49 . 4* 

40.9* 

Passive  CoaaitBent 

O.S.  Aray 

4.3* 

17.0* 

4.8* 

2.3* 

11.  1* 

6.5* 

O.S.  Navy 

4.5* 

10.6* 

15.5* 

11.1* 

11.5* 

3.7* 

O.S.  Air  Porce 
Potential  CoaBitaent 

5.1* 

10.8* 

10.7* 

14.3* 

24.0* 

16.2* 

O.S.  Aray 

27.8* 

9.4* 

36.5* 

30.2* 

13.9* 

29.8* 

O.S.  Navy 

38.0* 

4.4* 

26.7* 

24.5* 

15.1* 

40. OX- 

O.S.  Air  Porce 
lo  CoaaitBent 

29.1* 

9.0* 

25.0* 

12.5* 

11.4* 

17. 9* 

O.S.  Aray 

45.2* 

5.7* 

23.8* 

19.8* 

2.8* 

18. 1* 

O.S.  Navy 

31.8* 

2.1* 

11.1* 

15.6* 

13.5* 

27.0* 

O.S.  Air  Force 

41.8* 

4.5* 

19.1* 

13.7* 

16.5* 

25. 1* 

TABLE  2 

Characteristics  of  the  Actively  Coaaitted  by  Role 

U.s.  Aray 

Medical  Role 


Characteristic 

HD 

NS 

N 

MP 

PA 

HM 

M 

26 

36 

22 

41 

26 

98 

As  percent  of  role 
in  service  saaple 

22. 6* 

67.9% 

34.9% 

47.6% 

72.2% 

45.5% 

Percent  sale 

100% 

22.2% 

40.9% 

34.1% 

96.  2% 

90.8% 

Median  age  in  years 

41 

40 

32 

32 

35 

34 

Length  of  service 
category: 

2 or  less  years 

1 

1 

4 

4 

2 ♦ to  4 years 

1 

3 

2 

6 

4 ♦ to  8 years 

5 

4 

8 

9 

1 

5 

8+  to  12  years 

6 

7 

7 

14 

3 

27 

12+  to  16  years 

4 

6 

1 

8 

1 1 

22 

More  than  16  years 

9 

19 

2 

4 

11 

34 

Rank  strata: 

E1-E3 

E4-E6 

3 

51 

B7-B9 

1 

47 

N1-W4 

22 

01-03 

1 

9 

18 

27 

04-06 

25 

27 

4 

14 

Percent  providing 
direct  patient  care 

100% 

22.2% 

90.9% 

100% 

96.2% 

80.6% 

i 


65 


t 


TABLE  3 

Characteristics  of  the  Actively  Committed  by  Bole 

O.S.  Navy 


t 1 

Medical  Role 


Characteristic 

MO 

NS 

N 

HP 

PA 

HM 

H 

34 

39 

21 

22 

31 

56 

As  percent  of  role 

25. 7* 

82.9* 

46.7* 

48.8* 

59.6* 

29.3* 

in  service  saaple 

Percent  aale 

97.0* 

2.6* 

33.3* 

27.3* 

96.8* 

87.5* 

Median  age  in  years 

42 

43 

32 

33 

34 

26 

Length  of  service 
category: 

2 or  less  years 

1 

8 

2-5-  to  4 years 

1 

1 

1 

6 

4*  to  8 years 

5 

7 

8 

2 

21 

8*  to  12  years 

3 

3 

8 

6 

5 

7 

12*  to  16  years 

5 

10 

2 

5 

11 

5 

Here  than  16  years 

19 

26 

3 

2 

13 

9 

Rank  strata: 

E1-B3 

6 

R4-B6 

43 

B7-B9 

6 

■ 1-14 

51 

01-0  3 

1 

13 

15 

04-06 

34 

38 

8 

7 

Percent  providing 
direct  patient  care 

94.0* 

23.1* 

76.2* 

100* 

100* 

62.5* 

TABLE  4 

Characteristics  of  the  Actively  Coanitted  by  Bole 

U.S.  Air  Force 


Medical  Bole 


Characteristic 

MD 

NS 

N 

NP 

PA 

HM 

N 

76 

84 

38 

100 

76 

171 

As  percent  of  role 
in  service  sanple 

24.0% 

75.6% 

45.2% 

59.5% 

48.4% 

40.9% 

Percent  male 

98.7% 

8.3% 

13.2% 

12.0% 

100% 

94.7% 

Median  age  in  years 

41 

42 

34 

37 

35 

33 

Length  of  service 
category: 

2 or  less  years 

11 

1 

3 

3 

2+  to  4 years 

5 

3 

3 

9 

4+  to  8 years 

11 

2 

10 

19 

2 

21 

8+  to  12  years 

9 

10 

8 

31 

6 

29 

12+  to  16  years 

17 

16 

7 

22 

23 

33 

More  than  16  years 

23 

56 

9 

22 

45 

76 

Bank  strata: 

E1-E3 

6 

E4-E6 

4 

105 

E7-E9 

72 

60 

11-W4 

01-0  3 

3 

13 

22 

50 

04-06 

73 

71 

16 

50 

Percent  providing 
direct  patient  care 

98.7% 

35.7% 

78.9% 

97.0% 

98. 7% 

67.8% 

67 


# 


TABLE  5 

Characteristics  of  the  Passively  Coeaitted  by  Role 

O.S.  Army 


4 


Medical  Role 


Characterist ic 

HO 

as 

N 

HP 

PA 

HN 

a 

5 

9 

3 

2 

4 

14 

As  percent  of  role 
in  service  sasple 

4.3% 

17.0% 

4.8% 

2.3% 

11.1% 

6.5% 

Percent  sale 

100% 

66.7% 

33.3% 

0% 

100% 

78.6% 

Median  age  in  years 

44 

41 

30 

35 

38 

29 

Length  of  service 
category: 

2 or  less  years 

1 

2+  to  4 years 

3 

4+  to  8 years 

2 

2 

1 

1 

8 ♦ to  12  years 

1 

1 

1 

3 

12+  to  16  years 

1 

1 

1 

More  than  16  years 

3 

6 

1 

3 

5 

Rank  strata: 

E1-E3 

E4-E6 

10 

E7-E9 

4 

W1-W4 

4 

01-03 

2 

3 

1 

04-06 

S 

7 

1 

Percent  providing 
direct  patient  care 

100% 

22% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

TiBLE  6 

Characteristics  of  the  Passively  Coaaitted  by  Role 

O.S.  Navy 


Medical  Role 


t 

Characteristic 

HD  MS 

N 

NP 

Pi 

HM 

N 

6 5 

7 

5 

6 

7 

is  percent  of  role 
in  service  sasple 

4.5%  10.6% 

15.5% 

11.1% 

11.5% 

3.7% 

Percent  sale 

83.3%  11.1% 

28.6% 

0% 

100% 

100% 

Median  age  in  years 

35  46 

33 

36 

33 

28 

Length  of  service 
category: 

2 or  less  years 

1 

1 

2+  to  4 years 

1 

4*  to  8 years 

1 

3 

1 

2 

8 ♦ to  12  years 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

12+  to  16  years 

2 2 

1 

1 

4 

More  than  16  years 

1 3 

2 

1 

1 

Rank  strata: 

B 1-E3 

E4-B6 

1 

6 

E7-E9 

1 

1 

11-W4 

4 

01-03 

1 

4 

1 

04-06 

5 5 

3 

4 

Percent  providing 
direct  patient  care 

100%  0% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

85.7% 

TABLE  7 

Characteristics  of  the  Passively  Committed  by  Bole 

O.S.  Air  Force 


Medical  Bole 


Characteristic 

MD 

MS 

N 

MP 

PA 

HM 

M 

16 

12 

9 

24 

38 

68 

As  percent  of  role 
in  service  sample 

5.  IX 

10. 8X 

10. 7X 

14. 3X 

24.  OX 

16. 2X 

Percent  sale 

o 

o 

16. 7X 

11. IX 

8.3X 

100X 

92. 6% 

Median  age  in  years 

38 

41 

42 

37 

36 

32 

Length  of  service 
category: 

2 or  less  years 

2 

1 

2 

2*  to  4 years 

1 

1 

4+  to  8 years 

4 

1 

3 

1 

11 

8*  to  12  years 

3 

1 

12 

4 

19 

12+  to  16  years 

2 

7 

1 

7 

11 

11 

More  than  16  years 

5 

5 

4 

2 

22 

24 

Bank  strata: 

B1-S3 

1 

E4-E6 

1 

57 

E7-E9 

37 

10 

S1-W4 

01-03 

2 

3 

14 

04-06 

14 

11 

6 

10 

Percent  providing 
direct  patient  care 

93. 8X 

50. OX 

77. 8X 

95. 8X 

100X 

77. 9X 

TABLE  8 

Characteristics  of  the  Potentially  Committed  by  Role 

O.S.  Army 


Medical  Role 


Characteristic 

MD 

NS 

N 

NP 

PA 

HM 

N 

32 

5 

23 

26 

5 

64 

As  percent  of  role 
in  service  sample 

27.  8X 

9.4X 

36. 5X 

30. 2X 

13. 9X 

29. 8X 

Percent  male 

100X 

OX 

4.3X 

OX 

80.  OX 

51. 6X 

Median  age  in  years 

30 

28 

25 

27 

28 

23 

Length  of  service 
category: 

2 or  less  years 

17 

8 

5 

19 

2+  to  4 years 

4 

1 

7 

9 

27 

4+  to  8 years 

9 

3 

7 

10 

4 

12 

8+  to  12  years 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

12+  to  16  years 
More  than  16 

1 

1 

Rank  strata: 

E1-E3 

6 

E4-E6 

1 

57 

E7-E9 

1 

N1-N4 

4 

01-0  3 

7 

4 

22 

25 

04-06 

25 

1 

1 

1 

Percent  providing 
.direct  patient  care 

100X 

40X 

91. 3X 

96. 2X 

100X 

87. 5X 

< 


71 


4 


TABLE  9 

Characteristics  of  the  Potentially  Coeaitted  by  Role 

O.S.  Navy 


Medical  Hole 


Characteristic 

MD 

NS 

N 

NP 

P k 

HM 

N 

50 

2 

12 

11 

8 

77 

As  percent  of  role 
in  service  sanple 

37.9% 

4.3% 

26.7% 

24.4% 

15.4% 

40.1% 

Percent  aale 

96% 

0% 

16.6% 

18.2% 

100% 

59.7% 

Median  age  in  years 

32 

34 

26 

29 

28 

22 

Length  of  service 
category: 

2 or  less  years 

28 

1 

2 

31 

2 ♦ to  4 years 

7 

4 

2 

31 

4*  to  8 years 

10 

1 

5 

4 

4 

14 

8*  to  12  years 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

12*  to  16  years 

3 

More  than  16  years 

1 

1 

Rank  strata: 

E1-E3 

28 

E4-B6 

2 

49 

E7-E9 

N1-W4 

6 

01-0  3 

9 

1 

11 

10 

04-06 

41 

1 

1 

1 

Percent  providing 
direct  patient  care 

100% 

50% 

91.7% 

100% 

100% 

81.8% 

TABLE  10 

Characteristics  of  the  Potentially  Coesitted  by  Bole 

O.S.  Air  Force 


Medical  Bole 


Characteristic 

HD 

MS 

M 

MP 

PA 

HH 

■ 

92 

10 

21 

21 

18 

75 

As  percent  of  role 
in  service  sanple 

29.  1* 

9.0* 

25.0* 

12.5* 

11.4* 

17.9* 

Percent  sale 

97.8* 

OX 

14.3* 

OX 

100* 

70.7* 

Median  age  in  years 

32 

31 

29 

30 

30 

23 

Length  of  service 
category: 

2 or  less  years 

56 

3 

8 

4 

24 

2*  to  4 years 

14 

5 

3 

26 

to  8 years 

15 

3 

3 

9 

8 

21 

8+  to  12  years 

6 

2 

3 

5 

5 

2 

12*  to  16  years 

6 

2 

2 

5 

1 

More  than  16  years 

1 

Bank  strata: 

E1-E3 

30 

E«-B6 

1 

45 

B7-E9 

17 

BT-M4 

01-03 

24 

7 

21 

19 

04-06 

68 

3 

2 

Percent  providing 
direct  patient  care 

98.8* 

70.0* 

90.5* 

95.2* 

100* 

89.3* 

a imMim 


73 


TABLE  11 

Characteristics  of  the  Nonconsitted  by  Role 

U.S.  Arsy 

Medical  Bole 


Character ist ic 

MO 

MS 

H 

MP 

PA 

HM 

N 

52 

3 

15 

17 

1 

39 

As  percent  of  role 
in  service  sasple 

45. 2* 

5.7%  23 

.8* 

19.8* 

2.8* 

18.1* 

Percent  sale 

98. OS  33 

. 3%  20. 

0* 

11.1* 

100* 

41.0* 

Median  age  in  years 

30 

26 

25 

27 

29 

23 

Length  of  service 
category: 

2 or  less  years 

34 

2 

7 

2+  to  4 years 

7 

4 

16 

«♦  to  8 years 

9 

3 

11 

10 

16 

8*  to  12  years 

2 

2 

2 

1 

12*  to  16  years 
sore  than  16  years 

1 

Rank  strata: 

E1-E3 

3 

E4-E6 

36 

E7-E9 

■ 1-14 

1 

01-03 

13 

3 

15 

16 

04-06 

39 

1 

Percent  providing 
direct  patient  care 

100* 

100* 

93* 

94* 

100* 

90* 

r. 


TABLE  12 

Characteristics  of  the  Moncoaaitted  by  Sole 

D.S.  Havy 


Bedical  Bole 


Characteristic 

BD 

HS 

1 

■P 

PA 

Hfl 

H 

42 

1 

5 

7 

7 

52 

As  percent  of  role 
in  service  sasple 

31. 8X 

2. IX 

11. IX 

15.6% 

13. 5X 

27.  OX 

Percent  aale 

1006 

100X 

OX 

14. 3X 

100X 

71. IX 

Bedian  age  in  years 

30 

26 

25 

27 

29 

22 

Length  of  service 
category: 

2 or  less  years 

23 

1 

9 

2 ♦ to  4 years 

13 

1 

3 

3 

32 

4*  to  8 years 

6 

2 

3 

3 

9 

84  to  12  years 
12+  to  16  years 
aore  than  16  years 

4 

2 

Bank  strata: 

E1-E3 

11 

E4-E6 

41 

E7-B9 

■ 1-14 

7 

01-03 

11 

1 

5 

7 

04-06 

31 

Percent  providing 
direct  patient  care 

100X 

100X 

100X 

100X 

86X 

71X 

TABLE  13 

Characteristics  of  the  Noncoaaitted  by  Role 
O.S.  Air  Force 


Medical  Role 
H HP 


As  percent  of  role 
in  service  sasple 

Percent  sale 

Median  age  in  years 

Length  of  service 
category: 

2 or  less  years 

2 ♦ to  4 years 

4+  to  8 years 

8+  to  12  years 

12+  to  16  years 

More  than  16  years 

Bank  strata: 

El-23 

E4-E6 

E7-B9 

I1-H4 

01-03 

04-06 


132 
41. 8* 


care 


HP 

PA 

HM 

23 

26 

105 

1.7%  16,5%  25.1% 

13% 

96% 

85% 

28 

28 

23 

2 

27 

5 

49 

13 

11 

20 

2 

12 

7 

1 

3 

2 

35 

3 

70 

23 

23 

15.7% 

100% 

88.6% 

TABLE  14 

Characteristics  of  the  Actively  Cossitted  by  Bole 

Total  Saapla 


Hedical  Bole 


Characteristic 

HO 

MS 

M 

IP 

PA 

HH 

1 

136 

159 

81 

163 

133 

325 

As  percent  of  role 
in  sanple 

24.  2X 

75.  4X 

42. 2X 

54. 5X 

54. IX 

39. 3X 

Percent  sale 

98. 5X 

10X 

30X 

19.6X 

98X 

92. 3X 

Median  age  in  years 

41 

42 

33 

36 

35 

33 

Length  of  service 
category  (n) : 

2 or  less  years 

13 

2 

7 

15 

2 ♦ to  4 years 

7 

7 

6 

21 

4*  to  a years 

21 

6 

25 

36 

5 

47 

8*  to  12  years 

18 

20 

23 

51 

14 

63 

12*  to  16  years 

26 

32 

10 

35 

45 

60 

More  than  16  years 

51 

101 

14 

28 

69 

119 

Bank  strata: 

B1-E3 

13 

E4-E6 

7 

199 

B7-E9 

73 

113 

11-14 

53 

01-03 

4 

23 

53 

92 

04-06 

132 

136 

28 

71 

Percent  providing 

98X 

30X 

81X 

98X 

98X 

71X 

direct  patient  care 


77 


TABLE  15 

Characteristics  of  the  Passively  Coeeitted  by  Role 

Total  Saaple 


Medical  Role 


Characteristic 

HD 

MS 

M 

NP 

PA 

HM 

« 

27 

26 

19 

31 

4 8 

89 

As  percent  of  role 
in  sanple 

4.8% 

12.3% 

9.9% 

10.4% 

19.5% 

10.8% 

Percent  nale 

96% 

31% 

21% 

6.5% 

100% 

91% 

Median  age  in  years 

40 

42 

33 

36 

35 

31 

Length  of  service 
category  (n) : 

2 or  less  years 

3 

1 

4 

2 ♦ to  4 years 

1 

2 

5 

4+  to  8 years 

5 

2 

6 

5 

1 

14 

8+  to  12  years 

5 

1 

5 

13 

5 

24 

12+  to  16  years 

5 

9 

2 

6 

16 

12 

More  than  16  years 

9 

14 

4 

5 

26 

30 

Rank  strata: 

E1-B3 

1 

E4-E6 

2 

73 

B7-E9 

38 

15 

11-14 

8 

01-03 

3 

3 

10 

16 

04-06 

24 

23 

9 

15 

Percent  providing 
direct  patient  care 

96% 

31% 

90% 

97% 

100% 

82% 

78 


TABLE  16 

Characteristics  of  the  Potentially  Coaaitted  by  Role 

Total  Saaple 


Medical 

Role 

Characte ristic 

MO 

NS 

M 

MP 

PA 

HM 

H 

226 

9 

36 

47 

34 

196 

As  percent  of  role 
in  saeple 

40.  IX 

4.3X 

18. 8%  15 

.7% 

13. 8X 

23. 7% 

Percent  eale 

98X 

22% 

17S 

13X 

91% 

72  X 

Median  age  in  years 

32 

29 

25 

28 

29 

23 

Length  of  service 
category  (n)  : 

2 or  less  years 

167 

8 

3 

43 

2*  to  4 years 

29 

1 

6 

12 

97 

4+  to  8 years 

25 

6 

18 

26 

14 

45 

8+  to  12  years 

5 

2 

4 

4 

17 

9 

12+  to  16  years 
More  than  16  years 

2 

3 

2 

Rank  strata: 

E1-E3 

49 

E4-B6 

3 

147 

E7-B9 

23 

il-14 

8 

Cl -03 

62 

8 

35 

46 

04-06 

164 

1 

1 

1 

Percent  providing 
direct  patient  care 

99% 

89X 

81X 

96  X 

97% 

84X 

79 


TABLE  17 

Characteristics  of  the  Moncoaaitted  by  Role 
Total  Saaple 


Medical  Role 


• 

Characteristic 

HD 

HS 

N 

HP 

PA 

HH 

H 

174 

17 

56 

58 

31 

216 

As  percent  of  role 
in  saaple 

30. 9* 

8.1% 

29.2% 

19.4% 

12.6% 

26.2% 

Percent  sale 

97. 7% 

0% 

10.7% 

3.4% 

96.7% 

61.1% 

Median  age  in  years 

30 

29 

26 

28 

29 

23 

Length  of  service 
category  (n) : 

2 or  less  years 

101 

3 

17 

11 

74 

2 ♦ to  4 years 

25 

1 

16 

14 

84 

4*  to  8 years 

34 

7 

15 

23 

16 

n 

8+  to  12  years 

8 

3 

6 

10 

10 

8 

12*  to  16  years 

5 

2 

2 

5 

2 

(fore  than  16  years 

1 

1 

1 

Hank  strata: 

E1-B3 

64 

E4-E6 

4 

172 

B7-E9 

17 

1 

H1-H4 

10 

01-03 

40 

12 

54 

54 

04-06 

134 

5 

2 

4 

Percent  providing 
direct  patient  care 

99% 

35% 

91% 

97% 

100% 

86% 

80 


TABLE  18 

Bean  Scores  on  the  Host  Discriainating  Variables 

— | 

* by  Coaaitaent  Category 

Physicians 


Cojaitaen t_Ca tegory_Heans 


Discriai nating 

Active 

Passive 

Potential 

Mo 

Variables 

n=  132 

n=26 

n=169 

n=2 19 

1.  Length  of  service 

4.35 

4.27 

1.82 

1.41 

2.  Coaaand  organization 

3.80 

2.64 

3.41 

2.33 

3.  Overall  job 
satisfaction 

4.40 

3.50 

3.79 

2.28 

4.  Occupational 
coaaitaent 

3. 18 

3.45 

3.70 

3.92 

5.  Meed  for 

independence 

2.86 

3.15 

3.38 

3.80 

6.  Career  enhances ent 

4.00 

3.  12 

3.25 

1 .87 

7.  Job  satisfaction 
(Hygienes) 

3.98 

3.33 

3.31 

2.33 

0.  Medical  autonoay 

1.53 

1 .68 

1.70 

1 .86 

9.  Work  coaaunication 

3.75 

2.90 

3.34 

2.54 

Arranged  in  order  of  greatest  discriainating  power. 


TABLE  19 

Mean  Scores  on  the  Host  Discriminating  Variables 
b;  Commitment  Category 
Nursing  Supervisors 


Discriminating 



Active 

Passive 

“sa 

Potential 

“a  

No 

Variables 

n*157 

n*26 

n=17 

n=9 

1.  Length  of  service 

5.43 

5.35 

3.18 

3.11 

2.  Overall  job 
satisfaction 

4.41 

2.73 

3.82 

2.11 

3.  Command  organization 

3.84 

2.58 

3.33 

2.26 

4.  Administrative 
autonomy 

2.07 

2.39 

2.60 

2.80 

5.  Administrative 
formalization 

3.30 

2.71 

3.ii 

3.19 

6.  Hedical  autonomy 

1.91 

2.27 

2.19 

2.22 

7.  Group  performance 

4.47 

3.67 

3.88 

3.72 

8.  Meed  for 

independence 

2.96 

3.38 

2.94 

3.56 

9.  Job  satisfaction 
(Motivators) 

' 4.  10 

3.13 

3.67 

2.33 

10.  Job  satisfaction 
(Hygienes) 

4.24 

3.33 

3.74 

2.97 

11.  Occupational 
co maltaent 

2.85 

1.91 

3.01 

3.47 

a 

Arranged  in  order  of  greatest  discriminating  power. 
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TABLE  21 

dean  Scores  on  the  dost  Discriminating  Variables 
by  Coaaitaent  Category 
Hurse  Practitioners 


_Coa»itfient_Cateaory_Heafis 


Discriminating 

Active 

Passive 

Potential 

No 

Variables 

n*157 

n»31 

n=46 

n=57 

1.  Command  organization 

3.59 

2.43 

3.48 

2.46 

2.  Length  of  service 

4.13 

4.42 

2.54 

2.80 

3.  Job  satisfaction 
(dotivators) 

4.40 

3.72 

4.04 

3.61 

4.  Administrative 
formality 

3.  13 

2.78 

2.82 

3.02 

5.  Reed  for  leisure 

4918 

4.06 

4.39 

4.26 

6.  Career  enhancement 

4.10 

2.84 

4.07 

3.28 

7.  Heed  for 

independence 

3.57 

3.23 

3.33 

3.59 

8.  Job  satisfaction 
(Hygienes) 

4.19 

3.44 

3.88 

3.58 

9.  Occupational 
commitment 

3.37 

3.30 

3.43 

3.57 

10.  (fork  communication 

3.62 

2.58 

3.58 

2.81 

a 

Arranged  in  order  of  greatest  discriminating  power. 
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TABLE  22 

Bean  Scores  on  the  Most  Discriminating  Variables 
by  Commitment  Category 
Physician's  Assistants 

Cg3litltflt_Categori_5eans_ 


Discriainating 

Active 

Passive 

Potential 

No 

Variables 

n= 1 30 

n-48 

n=32 

n=31 

1.  Length  of  service 

5.35 

. 5.40 

3.65 

3.63 

2.  Command  organization 

3.44 

2.28 

3.13 

2.63 

3.  Career  enhancement 

3.95 

2.71 

3.42 

2.47 

4.  Occupational 
commitment 

3.26 

3.25 

3.46 

3.79 

5.  Job  satisfaction 
(Hygienes) 

3.33 

2.45 

3.06 

2.52 

6.  Work  communication 

3.68 

2.67 

3.37 

2.96 

7.  Overall  job 
satisfaction 

4.42 

3.19 

3.97 

3.34 

8.  Administrative 
formality 

3.15 

2.74 

2.98 

2.99 

9.  Group  performance 

4.32 

3.99 

4.19 

3.77 

a 

Arranged  in  order  of  greatest  discriminating  power. 


TABLE  23 

Mean  Scores  on  the  dost  Discriminating  Variables 
by  Coaaitaent  Category 
Medical  Corpsaen 


Oiscriainating 

Active 

Passive 

Potential 

No 

Variables 

n*319 

n*86 

n=210 

n=1 89 

19  Length  of  service 

4.50 

4.41 

1.98 

2.12 

2.  Coanand  organization 

3.50 

2.33 

3.31 

2.44 

3.  Job  satisfaction 
(Motivators) 

3.97 

3.12 

3.89 

3.01 

4.  Overall  job 
satisfaction 

4.23 

2.99 

4.33 

3.19 

5.  Occupational 
coaaitaent 

2.81 

2.92 

3.22 

3.25 

6.  Career  enhancement 

3.87 

2.52 

3.35 

2.74 

7.  Adainistrative 
autonoay 

2.38 

2.91 

2.59 

2.76 

8.  Work  coaaunication 

3.68 

2.67 

3.52 

2.89 

9.  Need  for  leisure 

4.03 

4.05 

4.28 

4.11 

10.  Medical 

formalization 

3.33 

3.02 

3.33 

2.99 

11.  Need  for 

independence 

3.23 

3.63 

3.35 

3.44 

12.  Job  satisfaction 
(Hygienes) 

3.76 

2.98 

3.60 

2.89 

13.  Group  performance 

4.29 

3.80 

4.09 

3.83 

14.  Hedical  autonoay 

2.21 

2.57 

2.21 

2.37 

$ 

a 

Arranged  in  order  of  greatest  discriminating  power. 
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APPENDIX  B 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ANALYSIS 


As  an  aside  to  the  principal  strategy,  of  analysis,  the 
various  indices  previously  constructed  were  disaggregated 
into  their  coaponent  elements.  Using  the  elements  as 
variables,  stepwise  discriminant  analyses  using  all  of  the 
elements  of  an  index  were  performed  for  each  role  to 
determine  if  prediction  results  could  be  improved.  It  was 
also  of  interest  to  discover  which  of  the  coaponent  elements 
had  the  greatest  significance  for  each  of  the  six  roles. 

When  compared  with  the  results  of  the  method  first  used, 
only  marginal  improvements  were  seen  in  that  for  certain  of 
the  roles,  the  overall  percentage  of  correct  classifications 
decreased  by  as  much  as  three  percent  while  in  others,  there 
was  iaprovenent  of  not  nore  than  five  percent.  Because  of 
the  degree  of  intercorrelation  among  the  elements  of  an 
index  (r  ranging  as  high  as  .675  among  Group  performance 
elements)  it  is  difficult  to  attach  much  confidence  beyond 
the  first  variable  to  enter  the  stepwise  procedure.  Since 
discriminant  analysis  is  essentially  a process  similar  in 
many,  respects  to  multiple  regression,  the  problems 
associated  with  multicollinearity  become  significant  when 
correlations  of  this  magnitude  are  encountered. 

With  that  caveat  in  mind,  the  results  of  each  index's 
analysis  were  examined  to  identify  which  was  the  most 
powerful  element  of  the  index.  Table  29  gives  the  results 
for  physicians,  physician's  assistants,  and  corpsnen.  Table 
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30  gives  the  results  for  the  three  nurse  roles.  As  can  be 
seen,  there  is  moderate  overlap  among  the  roles  on  which  of 
the  questionnaire  items  had  greatest  significance. 

This  process  was  not  pursued  at  length  since  the 
principal  focus  of  the  research  was  the  commitment 
categories  and  not  a differential  analysis  of  the  roles. 
Through  judicious  selection  of  items  in  the  data,  however, 
subsequent  analysis  night  profitably  address  this  question 
since  it  wculd  appear  that  there  are  concerns  which  are 
unique  to  the  various  roles. 


- 


TABLE  29 

Stepwise  Order  of  the  Disaggregated  Variables 
Entering  the  Discriminant  Analysis 

Step  Entered 


Variable  HD  PA  HH 

t 


Length  of  service  category  111 

Command  interest  in  personnel  welfare  2 _ _ 

Career-enhancing  work  assignment  3 4_ 

Assigned  work  gives  feelings  of  pride  in  self  892 

Superiors  receptive  to  ideas/suggestions  4 _ 5 

Adequacy  of  inter- unit  communication  2 

Command's  work  sensibly  organized  7 3 

Overall  job  satisfaction  _ 7 

Satisfaction  with  supervisors  _ 

Status  satisfaction  6 

Satisfaction  with  progress  in  military  6 8 _ 

Satisfaction  with  promotion  opportunities  _ 4 


Preference  for  managerial  opportunities  5 


Heed  for  independence  in  work  7 _ 

Desire  to  become  technically  outstanding  _ _ 

Preference  for  early  retirement  936 

Procedural  formality  in  medical  tasks  10  _ 8 

Degree  of  personal  medical  autonomy  _ _ _ 

Medical  matters  must  be  referred  upward  _ 10  9 

Procedural  formality  in  admin  tasks  _ 

Degree  of  personal  admin  autonomy  5 _ 

Admin  matters  must  be  referred  upward  _ 10 


Percentage  Change  in  Classification  Results  +5.1  +5.7  +0.1 


TABLE  30 

Stepwise  Order  of  the  Disaggregated  Variables 
Entering  the  Discriminant  Analysis 


Variable 


Step  Entered 
NS  N NP 


Length  of  service  category 

Command  interest  in  personnel  welfare 

Career-enhancing  work  assignment 

Assigned  work  gives  feelings  of  pride  in  self 

Superiors  receptive  to  ideas/suggestions 

Adequacy  of  inter- unit  communication 

Command's  work  sensibly  organized 

Overall  job  satisfaction 

Satisfaction  with  supervisors 

Status  satisfaction 

Satisfaction  with  progress  in  military 
Satisfaction  with  promotion  opportunities 
Preference  for  managerial  opportunities 
Need  for  independence  in  work 
Desire  to  become  technically  outstanding 
Preference  for  early  retirement 
Procedural  formality  in  medical  tasks 
Degree  of  personal  medical  autonomy 
Hedical  matters  must  be  referred  upward 
Procedural  formality  in  admin  tasks 
Degree  of  personal  admin  autonomy 
Admin  matters  must  be  referred  upward 


8 

4 


1 

2 

5 

7 


3 

6 


1 

2 

9 

8 

5 


10 

6 


Percentage  Change  in  Classification  Results  -3.3  -3.3  +4.4 
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APPENDIX  C 

RESEARCH  QUESTIONNAIRE 


NAVAL  POSTGRADUATE  SCHOOL 

MONTBMU.  CALIFORNIA  • IIMO  m Kr  m -m, 

RC4 (S5Gl)/kld 
27  Januaxy  1976 


Vo  i Questionnaire  Recipient 


This  questionnaire  is  part  of  a Department  of  Oafaasa 
study  on  affactiva  utilisation  of  all  members  of  health  eara 
taaas  in  tha  armed  foreas.  Currantly  aany  typaa  of  profes- 
slonals  and  paraprofaaaionala  ara  anpaped  in  haalth  cars, 
and  *a  wish  to  idantify  tha  problaaa  aaaociatad  with  fully 
utilisinp  tha  abilitias  and  traininp  of  aach  parson.  Na  ara 
not  eyaluatlnp  tha  relative  worth  of  aaeh  profaasion,  but 
rather  detaxmlninp  what  problems  axiat  in  usinp  aach  profes- 
sion  aoat  affactivaly.  this  study  is  intspral  to  an  overall 
affort  to  isprova  tha  quality  of  haalth  earn  in  tha  military 
with  tha  limited  raso ureas  aval labia,  thus  wa  would  daaply 
appraciata  your  cooparation  in  eo^letinp  tha  quastionnaira. 

Tha  study  has  tha  endorsement  and  cooparation  of  tha  Surpaon 
Ganaral  of  tha  Any,  tha  Surpaon  Qanaral  of  tha  Navy,  and 
tha  Surpaon  Ganaral  of  tha  Air  fores  as  wall  as  tha  offica 
of  tha  Sacretary  of  Dofansa  (MARA) . 

Specific  instructions  on  campletinp  tha  quastionnaira 
can  be  found  on  the  inside  cover.  Rota  that  wa  ask  three  basic 
kinds  of  questions i questions  rapardinp  you r allocation 

and  specific  tasks  you  nay  do,  questions  rapardinp  your  work 
settinp  and  career  plans,  and  soma  demographic  questions 
(ape,  sax,  ate.).  Mo  hope  to  differentiate  tha  various 
aedical  roles  in  tha  military  to  identify  scan  potential 
barriers  to  Increased  orpanisational  effectiveness.  The 
questionnaires  are  completely  confidential,  so  please  be  com- 
pletely honest  in  your  responses.  Tha  individual  identity 
of  respondents  will  not  be  recorded.  Tha  identification  nimt- 
bar  on  each  quastionnaira  enables  us  simply  to  idantify  your 
installation  and  for  purposes  of  data  analysis.  Na  would 
appraciata  your  prompt  eomplotlon  of  the  questionnaire,  at 
least  within  tha  next  weak  if  possible. 

Thank  you  vary  much  for  your  help. 

iml.  e. 

Or.  William  c.  Giauque^ 

Study  Director 
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Inatructlona 


*h#  questionnaire  la  aelf-explanatory . Siaply  follow 
ttao  inatraetiona  car* fully.  If  thara  la  any  difficulty  in 
lntuptitlog  quaationa , try  to  give  the  Boat  raaaonabla 
anawor  poaaibla.  Whan  you're  through,  put  the  entire  quaa- 
tianneire  in  the  eceonpenying  envelope  and  nail.  It  will 
probably  take  about  20-29  ninutaa  to  collate  the  queationnaire. 

All  reaponaea  will  be  kept  etrictly  confidential.  There 
ia  not  record  of  which  individuala  participate  in  the  study. 
Complete  frankneaa  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the 
atudy. 


Part  I:  Medical  Bole  Deecrlftloo 


Far  each  of  tbs  foUowlas  qaeatlona.  plu*<  check  the  bos  or  fill  la  cba 
appropriate  laformatloo  which  aoot  accurately  Indicator  roar  answer  to  tbo 
qaootlon. 

* 1.  What  la  roar  proa  act  prlaarr  role  la  tbo  ollltarr  health  can  eystae? 

(Tloaao  chock  oalr  ooo  boa.) 

(~~|  1.  rhyelclaa 

PI  2.  Para la(  Supervisor 

□ 3.  ■«- 

I I 4.  Physician  Aaalataat 

| | 3.  Horae  Practitioner /Mur so  dlalelaa 

I — I «.  I4MZC/4MMUT 

a 7-  Corpora 

I I •.  Other  (specify)  


itha 

> 

boa). 


11  3.  Odm  your  praaoat  Job  IotoIts  you  la  providing  dlroet  aadlcpl  can  to  patlants? 

I 1 1*  Id  (If  ao>  tklp  to  Fart  IX  on  past  3) 

I 1 2.  Ym  (If  yMi  ploaM  nmr  thia  following  quastlona) 

i».ii  6.  What  la  tba  total  mater  of  patloato  you  om  oa  aa  araraga  work  shift?  _______ 

IMI  2*  'n“t  poresntagn  of  your  tlaa  Is  apoat  la  faea-to-faca  contact  with  patlants?  X 


Xa-yoor  praaoat  job,  how  math 

1 

U 

3 

of  yoor  tlaa  la  apaat  providing 

44 

V 

I 

%4 

trsamant  to  Mch  of  tha 

1 

44 

1 

a 

m 

following  typM  of  patlaats? 

“3 

tj.  -2 

8 - 

Is 

:i  s 

• o A 

i- 

*15 

•5  8 3 

o w m w 

a s 

||S 

Is 

44  | 

JSr£ 

a f 

n o 

J 

3 o 

a.  Actlvwduty  poraoanol 

Q P 

P 

P 

t?  •• 

b.  Military  dopoadanta 

E?  E? 

t? 

a 

% 

t?  •• 

e.  Botlxad  military  poraoaaal 

e?  a 

t? 

t? 

D .. 

4.  Othars  (spoelfr) 

E?  C? 

P 

t? 

9 “ 

la  yovr  praaoat  job,  how  much 

1-  • 

I 

44  J/h 

“HI 

HIM  «4S 

1113 

1 

of  yoar  tlaa  Is  apaat  daallag 
with  tha  patlaata  with  aaeh  of 
tha  followlas  modi cal  spado? 

SB  S S 

£S  3*^1 
•8 

a si 

•*.§ 
S « T 

IIs 

I 

•II 

a* 

a.  Acuta  13 laaoa/lajury 

^ t? 

c? 

C?  .. 

b.  Chronic  IIIwmd 

t?  t? 

p 

C? 

cp  .. 

a.  OwatlM  chMhap. 

C? 

cp  .. 
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Part  H:  Medical  Task  leaponsibllltlaa 


The  following  ara  S 0 —ileal  caaka  which  sight  ba  perforsed  Is  as 
asbulatory  cara  sat ting.  Ha  ara  latarastai  Is  knowing  which  of  thaaa 
tasks  row  actually  do  narfors  la  tout  rola  aa  a provider  of  sailcal 
cars.  For  aach  task.  Indicate  how  oftaa  or  frequently  you  parlors  that 
task  la  your  presaat  Job. 


Wots  < toad  thaaa  aaawar  choices 
ewer  carefully. 

Thaa  answer  aach  of  tha 
followlag  questions  by  placlag 
aa  X la  tha  aiabered  boa  under 
tha  answer  you  waat  to  glue. 


1.  Measure  and  record  height .weight, 
aad  blood  pressure. 


P 


2.  tecord  the  results  of  laboratory  studies. 

3.  Taka  and  record  cespleta  sadlcal  history. 

4.  Taka  ICG. 

3.  Distinguish  between  aorsal  aad 
abnomal  ICC. 

4.  Taka  throat  cultures. 

7.  Evaluate  aad  treat  Strep  throat 
according  to  protocal. 

5.  Perform  co— lata  general  physical 
as— laatloa  for  new  patients.  . 

9.  Perform  physical  eras! nation  with 

physician  confirming  heart  4 1— g findings 

10.  Collect  weaosa  bleed  a eagles. 

11.  Start  laera  assess  fluids. 

12.  Collect  class  catch  wrlaa. 


g 

g 

g 

g 

g 

Q 

g 

g 


g g 
g g 
Q g 
Q g 
Q g 

g g 

C?  Q 

q?  g 


g g 
g g 


g g 
g g 
g g 
g g 
g g 

g g 
g g 
g g 

g g 

g g 
g g 
g g 
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Frequently 

Parfors 


13.  Change  folay  each* tars  la  aala  patlaata. 

14.  Provide  roaelaa  praaatal  ears. 

13.  Counsel  patlaata  on  lastly  planning. 

K.  Measure  4 taeord  fatal  haartbaat. 

17.  Palpate  utarua  for  fatal  poaltloo. 

18.  Pelvic  aaaa  for  Cervical  DUatatloa. 

19.  Deliver  baby  following  uaeoaplleatad 
pragaaaey. 

20.  Taka  pap  aaaara. 

21.  Perforu  routlaa  pelvic  aaaaa. 

22  ..Taaeh  braaat  aalf-axaalaatloa 
to  patlaata. 

23.  Perform  cardlo  pulaoaary  raauacitatlon. 

24.  Pareuaa  bladder  for  dlataaaloa 

23.  Bvnlueta  4 traat  diarrhea. 

26.  Evaluate  4 traat  abdoalnal  pain 
according  to  protocola. 

27.  Evnlutfe  4 traat  chaat  pala 
according  to  protocols. 

28.  Parfora  racial  aaaa  to  evaluate 
proatata  gland. 

29.  Parfora  slgaoldoscopy. 

30.  Evaluate  4 traat  V.O.  by  protocol. 

31.  Manage  patlaata  with  chronic  disorders 
according  to  standing  protocols. 

32.  Proscribe  diabetic  diets  4 adjust 
Inaalla  doaaga. 

33.  4djnst  asdic  art  an  far  patient  with 
hypertension  uncording  to  protocol. 

34.  Cnanaal  patients  with  alnor 
aaotlonnl  disturbances . 


9 9 9 9 9 
P P P P P 
9 9 9 9 9 
9P  P P P P 

p p p p p 

99999 
cp  p p p p 

t?  P P 

p p p p p 
cp  p p p p 

p p p p p 
p p p p p 
p p p p p 

p p p p p 

p p p p p 
c?  P P P P 
p p p p p 

9 9 9 P P 

p p p p p 
p p p p p 
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3$.  DlapsoM  i trut  acuta  odds  mMi. 

P 

P 

p 

□ 

% 

□ 

i 

□ 

t 

36.  DUgnoM  6 lnl  tinea  Bmcmu  fat 
otlda  nuru. 

I? 

9 

□ 

a 

□ 

% 

37.  twin*  un  with  otooeopa. 

P 

P 

□ 

a 

□ 

• 

□ 

• 

36.  Dllatn  pop 11a. 

P 

□ 

t 

□ 

a 

□ 

% 

□ 

s 

39.  ratlna  and  optic  dlaca. 

□ 

1 

CT 

a 

□ 

a 

□ 

* 

□ 

• 

40.  Fnrforn  tost  of  Intro  ocular  ptoaowro 
(toooaatry). 

P 

p 

□ 

a 

□ 

* 

□ 

t 

41.  Inml  of  foreign  body  froa  ayo. 

□ 

1 

p 

□ 

□ 

% 

□ 

3 

42.  Farfom  ritual  acuity. 

P 

p 

p 

□ 

% 

□ 

• 

43.  Suture  n lac  or  a don. 

P 

p 

p 

□ 

% 

□ 

a 

i 

s 

• 

* 

P 

p 

□ 

a 

a 

% 

U3 

a 

43.  Iaclao  6 drain  ab Sanaa . 

P 

p 

□ 

a 

□ 

% 

□ 

a 

46.  Strap  or  tapo  ankln,  wrlat,  or 
kann  for  lanoblllaadon. 

P 

p 

□ 

a 

□ 

% 

□ 

a 

47. Sat  an  undlaplacad  fractura. 

□ 

1 

p 

a 

§ 

□ 

% 

□ 

g 

46.  Sat  a dlaplacad  fractura. 

P 

□ 

■ 

□ 

f 

□ 

% 

□ 

g 

49.  Induction  of  ohouldar  dislocation. 

□ 

• 

□ 

■ 

a 

s 

□ 

□ 

m 

30.  Aaplrata  Joint  fluid  froa  kaaa. 

6 

□ 

1 

s 

□ 

a 

■ 

□ 

• 

□ 

% 

9 

□ 

a 

I 1 1J CD 
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tart  XII:  Kork-ralatad  Attltudaa  aad  Daecriptiooa 
tart  III  (A) 

Tha  following  fMftlou  Mtk  to  gat  your  rupoUM  coocarnlng  aovaral  aapocta 
at  how  yaw  (awl  about  tha  ploea  la  which  yew  work  aad  tha  poopla  with  whoa 
you  work.  Tha  drat  7 gueatlona  oak  about  "people  la  your  work  group."  *y 
work  group  wa  aoaa  people  with  whoa  yaw  eaoa  into  eoataet  regularly 
cooeemlng  roar  day-to-day  work  actlwltlat.  Ploaaa  aoawar  all  qnoatlaaa 
la  thla  aactloa. 


Hot a i load  thoaa  aoawar  choleaa 
owar  carefully. 


sowar  aoch  of  tha 
following  quoatlooa  by  placing 
aa  X la  tha  nuabarad  bo 
tha  aaawar  you  woat  to  glwa. 


1.  To  abac  astant  do  poopla  la  your  work  group 
aolntala  high  ataodarda  of  parforaaacat 


2.  Bow  aaeh  do  poopla  la  your  work  group  aocourago 
aoch  othar  to  giro  chair  boat  affortT 

3.  To  what  aataat  do  aaobora  of  your  work  group 
offar  aaeh  othar  help  la  solving  Job- 

re  la  tod  problaaeT 


4.  To  what  aataat  do  awktra  of  your  work  group 
caka  the  raapooalblllty  far  raaolwlag 
itlaagrtMaaf  aad  working  out  accaptabla  aolutloaat 


3.  To  what 
t la  tha  i 


it  da  you  hare  coafldaaea 
re  of  your  work  groupT 


t.  To  what  aataat  da 
provide  tha  help  you 


7.  la 


you  can  plan, 
of  tine? 


of 
or  la 


I.  To  Aar 


ta  da  your  Jab  la  tha  boat  paaatbla  way? 
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9.  To  what  extent  do  you  fool  choc  workload  oad 
elao  foctoro  aro  adequately  considered  In 
planning  your  work  group  assignments? 

10.  To  what  extent  are  those  shove  you  receptive 
to  your  Ideas  end  suggestions? 

11.  To  uhat  extent  Is  the  saount  of  Information 
you  get  shone  whet  Is  going  on  In  othsr 
departments  adequate  to  naet  your  needs? 

12.  To  uhat  extent  do  you  feel  motivated  to 
contribute  your  beat  efforts  to  the  command's 
mission  and  tasks? 

13.  Tc  what  extent  are  work  activities  sensibly 
organised  In  this  command? 

14.  To  what  extant  does  this  r trend  have  a real 
Interest  In  the  welfare  end  morale  of  aaslgnad 
poreoanel? 

13.  To  what  extant  do  you  regard  your  present 
poeltlon  of  duties  In  this  organisation 
as  enhancing  your  career? 

16.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  you  have  bean 
adequately  trained  to  perform  your  assigned  tasks? 

17.  To  whst  extant  dose  your  assigned  work  give  you 
pride  and  feelings  of  self-worth? 


ti 

8 


□ □ □ □ □ 

l s i % i 

□ □ □ □ □ 

i a t % i 

□ □ □ □ □ 

i a a % t 

□ □ □ □ □ 

a a 

CP  CP  Q Q p 

a o □ □ □ 

i x t » i 

□ □ □ □ □ 

i a s ¥ s 

□ □ □ □ □ 

l t t a s 

□ a □ □ □ 


It.  All  lm  all,  how  satisfied  are  yea  with 
your  present  job  (overall  satisfaction)? 


1 A I * S 


I 
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Part  XXX  (B) 

Dm  following  tsutloM  concern  your  vUH  on  how  things  m done  aseuad  ban. 
especially  rules  and  procedures.  Plaaaa  lodlcata  to  abac  axtaat  ara  aaeh  of  tba 
following  scsceaanta  true  or  falao  la  ehla  facility. 


Boca  i load  thaaa  aaaaar  cholcaa  ooar  carafully. 

Than  for  aach  atataaaat,  placa  aa  X la  tha 
whoaad  bos  oadar  tba  aaaaar  ablcb  asat 
accoracaly  aspraaaao  your  raactloa 
to  tha  atataaaat. 


1 . Whateeer  altuatloa  arlaaa,  aa  haaa  preeaduraa 
to  folio*  la  deal lap  with  It. 

a.  eoaearalag  aadlcal  taako 

b.  coaearalag  adadnlatratloa  taaka 

2 . Colag  through  tha  proper  chanaal  la 
couacaatly  atraoaad. 

a.  coaearalag  aadlcal  taako 

b.  coaearalag  a^laiaeraeloe  taaka 

3 . Ha  ara  to  follow  acrlet  operating  procedure* 
at  all  tlaaa. 

a.  eoaearalag  aadlcal  taaka 

b.  coaearalag  adulnlatratlwa  taaka 

4 . Thara  can  be  little  aetloa  taken  boro 
until  a auparrloor  approwaa  a decialoa. 

a.  eoaearalag  aadlcal  taaka 

b.  coaearalag  administration  taaka 

] . A per eon  who  wants  to  aaka  bls/bar  own 

doelaloaa  would  b*  quickly  dlacouragad  boro. 

a.  eoaearalag  nodical  taaka 

b.  eoaearalag  administration  tasks 

g . Generally,  soon  aaall  aattars  boon  to  be 
referred  to  saaaaaa  higher  up  for  a 
final  answer. 

a.  iraac amlag  nodical  taaka 

b.  eoaearalag  administration  taaka 
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7 . Generally , I hawa  to  aak  ay  auperwlaor 

ai 

«n  m 

«S  4d 
I1 

2^ 
i ! 

• 

u 

32 

•M  bl 

before  I do  alaoat  anything. 

1 

i 

<s 

a.  concerning  nodical  taaka 

P 

P 

P 

P 

It 

b.  coacarnlag  adnlnlatratlwa  taaka 

□ 

□ 

a 

□ 

IT 

* • Generally,  any  dadalon  I nake  haa  to  hawa 

1 

i 

a 

% 

ny  auperwlaor 'e  approval. 

a.  concerning  nadical  taaka 

P 

P 

P 

p 

It 

b.  concerning  adnlnlatratlwa  taaka 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

19 

I 

a 

i 

* 
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Fart  m(C) 

The  following  quaatlona  ara  concerned  with  Tour  vlava  of  how  power  and  lnfluanca 
la  diatrlbutad  anonget  tha  dlffarant  groupa  who  work  In  ehla  facility. 


!*>Mi  load  tbaaa  anawor  cbolcaa 
owar  c ara fully. 

than  anawor  oach  of  tha 
following  quaatlona  by  placing  an  X 
in  tha  nuaberad  bon  undar  tha  anawar 
you  want  to  give. 


1.  In  general,  how  auch  any  or  lnfluanca 
do  £ou  poraonally  hawa  on  what  gooa  on 
In  your  unit? 

a.  concerning  nodical  taaka 

b.  concerning  addnletratlve  taaka 

In  ganaral,  how  auch  aay  or  lnfluanca 
doaa  oach  of  tha  following  paopla  or  groupo 
of  paopla  hawa  on  what  gooa  on  In  you x unltt 
If  aay  group  la  not  praaant  la  your  unit  or  la 
unfanlHar  to  yon,  chock  bon  nunbar  i,  Mrfcod, 
"Do  not  know/not  applicable." 

2.  Phyalclana 

a.  coacarnlag  nodical  »+«ht 

b.  concaralng  adalnlatratlwo  taaka 
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3 . Nursing  Supervisors 

i.  concerning  asdlcsl  casks  .... 

P 

P 

P 

P 

p 

P 

b.  concerning  adalnlscradva  Casks  . . 

' P 

P 

P 

P 

p 

P 

M 

4 . Nursss 

a.  concerning  asdlcal  casks  

P 

P 

P 

P 

p 

P 

M 

b.  concerning  administrative  Casks  . . 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

*7 

3.  Nurse  Practldonars/Nursa  Clinicians 

1 

2 

t 

* 

s 

• 

a.  conearnlng  asdlcal  casks  

P 

P 

P 

P 

p 

P 

M 

b.  concerning  administrative  casks  . . 

P 

P 

P 

P 

p 

P 

M 

i.  Physician  Assistants 

a.  concerning  asdlcal  casks  

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

II 

b.  conearnlng  adadnlstratlva  casks  . . 

±1 

P 

P 

P 

p 

P 

SI 

7.  NAMICs/AMDSISTS 

l 

i 

1 

% 

1 

• 

a.  concerning  asdlcal  casks  

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

52 

b.  concerning  administrative  casks  . . 

1 

2 

1 

% 

1 

« 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

sa 

8.  Chief  Corpsaan/Sanlor  Corpsaon 

l 

2 

1 

% 

1 

• 

a.  concerning  aadlcal  casks  

P 

P 

P 

P 

p 

p 

s* 

b.  conearnlng  adalnlscradva  casks  . . 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

IS 

9.  Corpaaan 

i 

2 

» 

% 

I 

• 

a.  concerning  aadlcal  caaka  

P 

P 

P 

P 

p 

p 

St 

b.  concerning  administrative  caaka  . . 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

ST 

10.  Adalnlacracors  (MSC) 

I 

2 

1 

% 

s 

• 

a.  conearnlng  aadlcal  casks  

P 

P 

□ 

• 

ss 

b.  conearnlng  adalnlscradva  caaka  . . 

P 

P P P 

Q 

Sf 

U.  Others  (specify) 

a.  conearnlng  aadlcal  Casks  

P 

P P P 

t? 

St 

b.  conearnlng  adalnlscradva  caaka  . . 

P 

P 

cp  g c? 

Q 

tl 
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Part  IZZ  <D) 


■alow  arc  llatad  a nuafcar  of  types  of  haalth-cara  paraooaal  wt>6  sight 
work  la  aa  aabulatory  car*  facility  Please  ladlcata  how  waluabla  you 
foal  oach  rolo'a  eoatrlhatloa  la  to  tho  alaalon  of  providing  quality 
sadlcal  cars  to  thla  facility'*  patients.  For  any  rola  llatad  which  yea 
foal  you  do  aot  haws  aufflclaat  laforaatloa  to  fora  aa  opinion,  chock 
tha  box  aarkad,  "Do  aot  kaow/ao  opinion." 


Wo tat  load  thaaa  aaawar  cholcaa 
orar  carefully. 

Than  saawsr  each  of  tha 
following  quaatloaa  by  placing 
aa  X la  tha  matured  box  under 
tha  aaawar  you  want  to  glow. 


1 

Ad 


a.  Physician* 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

I 

s 

a 

% 

a 

b.  Nurse* 

□ 

□ 

□ 

a 

□ 

i 

a 

a 

% 

t 

c.  Chronic  ZUnaaa  Nurse*/ 

□ 

a 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Extended  Nurse* 

i 

t 

a 

% 

a 

d.  Nurse  Practitioner a /Nurse 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

*»<*«*• 

i 

a 

a 

% 

• 

a.  Physician  Assistant* 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

i 

a 

a 

% 

i 

f.  NAMZCs/AMMZSTS 

□ 

a 

□ 

□ 

□ 

i 

a 

a 

% 

• 

g.  Corpaaaa 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

§ 

I 

Ad 

8 

a 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

P 
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Part  III 


(I) 


Thn  following  fmtlau  aak  about  tout  satisfaction  with  various  aspects 
of  your  Job  aad  allltary  ear Mr. 


■ota  i laad  thaaa  nmr  c holes*  star 
cara fully. 

Than  tor  aaeh  atataaaat,  placa 
an  X la  tha  iwadiarad  bos  undar 
tha  aaawar  vUch  noac  accuracaly 
axprasaas  year  raaedoa  to  tha 

atataaaat. 


1.  All  la  all.  bo*  aatlaflad  ara  you  with  ( t 

your  auparrlaor(a)  la  your  proaaat  Jobt  I I 

l 

2.  All  la  all,  how  aatlaflad  ara  you  with 

proaaat  laval  of  atatua  your  Job  haaf  I I 

i 

3.  All  la  all,  hear  aatlaflad  ara  you 

with  your  salary  la  your  proaaat  Job?  I I 

i 

4.  All  la  all,  how  aatlaflad  ara  you  with  

tha  work  ltaalf  which  your  proaaat  Job  I I 

Involves?  t 

3.  All  la  all,  how  aatlaflad  ara  you  with  tha  _ 
aducatlonal/tralalag  opportuAlfAaa  available  I 1 
la  your  proaaat  Job?  i 


A. 


All  la  all,  how  aatlaflad  ara  you  with  tha 
aaauat  of  autoaoaqr/ladapaadaaca  you  hsva 
la  your  proaaat  job? 


□ 


7.  All  la  all,  how  aatlaflad  ara  you 
with  tha  progress  you  ha«o  aada  la  tha 
allltary  up  to  now? 


t.  low  aatlaflad  do  you  foal  with  your 

rhaacaa  for  pattln«  aha ad  la  tha  allltary  I 1 
la  tha  fwtoraT 


□ 

a 

□ 

a 

□ 

a 

□ 

a 

□ 

a 

□ 

a 

□ 

a 

□ 


□ 

a 

□ 

i 

□ 

a 

□ 

a 

□ 

a 

□ 

a 

□ 

a 

□ 


□ □ 

% a 

a □ 

% • 

□ □ 

% a 

□ □ 

% a 

□ □ 

% a 

□ □ 

a a 

□ □ 

% a 

o □ 


i =r:  i ffl 

»»  rt  rt  •• 
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la«JS 


Caraar  Orlaatatlon 


Dm  following 
■of  i 


quaatlooa  ilk  about  yaw 
umr  ehoteaa 


soar  carefully. 


wow  aach  of  tb* 
foUoriai  timtlwu  by 
placing  an  X la  eh* 
nwharad  bos  oodar  cha 
anawar  yon  mat  to  glm. 


1.  To  what  astoat  do  yow  prafar  a caraar 
which  allow  you  to  work  Indapaadaatly 
(aa  oppoaad  to  working  with  athora)T 


2.  To  what  astaat  do  you  prafar  a f roar 
which  allow  yow  tlwa  for  outoldo-tha- 
organlaatloa  actlrltlaa  (og,  for  fawlly, 
for  aalf)T 


3.  To  what  axtant  do  yoo  wwt  to  bacowa 
tac  hole  ally  outatandlng  la  yow  flald? 


1.  To  what  axtant  do  yoo  prafar  a caraar 
which  prorldaa  opporcwltlaa  to  baewa 
aa  adwtalatrator/wnagar? 


aajor  caraar  walwas. 


a 

u 

u 

s 


3.  TO  ohat  astwt  do  yow  prafar  a caraar 
idilch  prorldaa  aarly  raft r waar  aad 
allow  yow  to  oatabllah  a Mend  caraar? 


6.  To  dwt  astaat  ara  you  coocaroad  with 
Job  aaeaslty? 


7.  To  what  ortaat  do  yow  raqulro  a caraar 
la  which  you  can  b 
faaawrtwt 


8 S 


? 

! 


:t 

t?  tP  P Q 

9 P g Q Q 

□ cp  cp  p cp 

<=>  q?  t?  p q 

9 9 g g g 

9 g g g g 

91  c?  Q Q 


It 


ia 
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To  a groat  astwt 


It 
- It 

17-11 

tx 


sa-tt 

at-a? 


>att  Vi  ftraoDil  Xaftmtlot 

Iha  following  f«v  ywatloti  art 
about  toot  tUltary  eimr.  • 


with  ptnoaal  data  and  info 


l.  What  la  tout  a|«? 


years 


2.  What  la  your  aasf 

I I 1.  ratli 


I I 2.  Mala 


3.  (hit  la  your  praaaut  military  rank? 


1 1 1.  *1  - *3 

1 1 3.  01  - 03 

1 1 2.  14  - Bi 

1 1 6.  04  - 06 

1 1 3.  B7  - B» 

□ 7.  07  - 09 

1 1 4.  HI  - W4 

1.  Bov  loaf  hm  you  boom  In  tha  military? 


»»-»• 


ntba 


3.  which  broach  of  tha  military  an  you  la? 

I i 1.  Any  5*  Co“t 

I I 2.  Bevy  □ 6.  Boa-Military,  Civilian 

I I 3.  Air  Forea  I I 7.  Othar  (opacify)  

I I 4.  Marlaoo 

t.  low  loot  ban  you  vorfcaC  la  military  health  oorrleaoT 
i yoara  aonths 


7. 


do  yea 


t to  a toy  la  tha  military? 


ci^r'i:  i 
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